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CHAPTER XXV. 
WHO DID ITP 


EVER as long as Ella Winter lives will she forget the picture 
that imprinted itself on her brain, instantaneously as though 
it had been photographed there, at the moment when, startled by 
Aaron Stone’s cry, she stepped out of the window of the sitting-room. 
On the borders of the lawn, at the foot of a large holly-bush, the 
leaves of which glistened brightly in the morning sun, knelt Aaron, 
his rugged features working convulsively, his trembling arms twined 
round the unconscious form of one who lay there in all the moveless 
majesty of death. One glance at the white set face, and Ella knew 
that the wanderer, whose absence had caused so much speculation, 
had come back at last, but that whatever secrets he might have 
in his keeping would remain secrets still, and would never be 
whispered in mortal ear. The pulses of her life stood still as 
she gazed in her shock of bewilderment. 

The old man’s voice broke the spell: he saw her standing there. 
“‘Oh, ma’am, my dear young mistress, it is my boy! My boy come 
back to me—dead. There has been murder done here!” 

A shudder ran through Ella. Murder! Was it true ?—Or, was 
old Aaron demented ? 

She rushed indoors to the sitting-room, ringing its bells as they 
had never been rung before: and then she sank into a chair. 
Never had Ella Winter been so near fainting. 

The servants came running in, and she strove to collect her 
thoughts. Some one ran to the huge bell that rang in the stable 
yard, and sounded a peal upon it. It brought forth the coachman, 
Barnet. John Tilney came up with one of his men. 

Barnet satisfied himself that Hubert Stone was really dead, also 
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that he had in all probability been murdered ; he then sped back to 
his stable yard, and saddled a horse to ride forth in search of a 
doctor. Fetch the nearest doctor you can find, had been Miss 
Winter’s gasping order to him, and he hastened to obey it. By his 
own orders the groom rode forth on another horse to summon 
the chief-constable from his office at Nullington. 

The frightened maids had gathered round Miss Winter, when 
Dorothy Stone appeared in the doorway, tying with trembling fingers 
her cap-strings. The bells and the commotion had startled her, but 
she did not know what had happened. At sight of the patient 
furrowed face and the dim blue eyes, just now full of anxious 
wonder, a great pity took the heart of Miss Winter, and the tears 
filled her own eyes as she went up to the old woman and led 
her away. No need for her to know the terrible news just yet. 

Mrs. Toynbee next appeared upon the scene: she had waited to 
dress. Her first act was to order the white-faced servants away to 
their duties ; her second to speak with John Tilney. It was by her 
directions that he and his two men—for the other man had come up 
now—carried the ill-fated young fellow into a room on the ground 
floor. Then, with much tact and gentleness, Mrs. Toynbee succeeded 
in persuading Aaron, who seemed half-stupefied with grief and horror, 
to allow himself to be got into his own apartments by Tilney. 
Nothing more could be done till the arrival of the doctor and the police. 

Dr. Spreckley and Mr. Chief-Constable Wade reached Heron Dyke 
together, driving over in a gig from the Rose and Crown. The first 
thing they did was to look at the dead. That Hubert Stone had 
been murdered a very slight examination sufficed to prove. He had 
been stabbed through the heart with a stiletto or some other sharp 
instrument. The disordered state of his attire, as well as the 
condition of the trimly-kept gravel walk, showed that he had not 
met his fate without a struggle: some sharp encounter must have 
taken place. 

But what had brought him there? Why had he come back to 
Heron Dyke in the night-time ?—or perhaps it might have been at 
the first glimmer of dawn. These were the questions that ran around. 
Miss Winter’s thoughts, which she kept to herself, ran in somewhat a 
different groove. Might he not have come back by train the previous 
day, she asked herself, and intended to call on her in the evening, 
and been afraid or ashamed to do so, and so lingered about the 
grounds until it was too late? Too late also to get admittance 
to his old lodgings at the lodge? and so he had paced about during 
the night hours, and had disturbed the thief or thieves in the act 
of rifling the bureau? Miss Winter’s mind lost itself in troubled 
conjectures. 

Examination showed that a hole had been cut with a diamond in 
the window of the room where the jewels lay, the window been 
opened, and the shutters forced from their hinges. The bureau 
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must then have been opened by means of a chisel, or other blunt 
instrument, and the jewels stolen from their receptacle. Most 
probably it was at the moment the burglar was leaving the room with 
his booty that he was encountered by Hubert Stone ; perhaps seized 
by him. How the probably unequal struggle had ended was but too 
terribly manifest. Apparently nothing in Hubert’s pockets had been 
touched. His watch, chain, and leather purse were all there, but no 
letters or papers of any kind from which a clue might be obtained as 
to his recent movements, or to the place from whence he had come. 

‘“* His watch has stopped at twenty minutes past two,” observed 
Dr. Spreckley, who was making this examination with Mr. Inspector 
Wade. ‘‘ And that may have been the time of the fatal occurrence, 
poor fellow. What’s in here, I wonder ?” 

The doctor was opening the gold locket attached to the watch 
chain, as he made the last remark. And it was as well perhaps, 
all things considered, that the Inspector did not hear it—that 
he had turned momentarily away. For, inside the locket, was 
a portrait of Miss Winter. Dr. Spreckley’s eyes opened, in more 
ways than one. 

** Presuming rascal!” he involuntarily cried, apostrophising the 
unconscious dead. ‘‘My poor young man, you must have been 
more silly than I gave you credit for. I'll take possession of this, 
any way: no good to let the world see it,” he decided, as he 
dexterously removed the likeness and slipped it into his waistcoat 
pocket. 

‘‘ What’s that ?” asked the Inspector, coming back. 

‘Only this,” said Dr. Spreckley, exhibiting the empty locket. 

That the person or persons who committed the robbery had also 
committed the murder, appeared perfectly conclusive to Inspector 
Wade ; and so he informed Miss Winter, with whom he requested an 
interview. Of course she had herself drawn the same conclusion. 
He then asked Miss Winter whether she had the slightest suspicion 
with regard to the honesty of any of her servants. It was quite 
evident that the thieves must have had some acquaintance with the 
house, and knew the exact spot where to look for the jewels, 
and they had apparently made no attempt to obtain any other booty. 

Miss Winter replied, in most decisive terms, that she had not the 
slightest reason to suspect the honesty of any person about her. 
“ But, indeed,” she added, “it is impossible that any of the servants 
can be guilty. They were not even aware of the existence of 
the jewels; much less of the place where they were deposited. No 
person whatever knew of it save myself and Mrs. Toynbee.” 

The chief-constable, who had a pencil in his hand, passed it once 
or twice thoughtfully across his lips. ‘‘ Pardon me the remark, Miss 
Winter,” he said, looking up, “but may I ask how it came to 
pass that you found no safer receptacle for this valuable amount of 
property than an old bureau in a sitting-room on the ground floor— 
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and which has a window opening to the ground. Any tyro of a 
burglar could force an entrance in ten minutes.” 

“But,” she objected, “how was any burglar to know that such 
property was there ?” 

*‘ It seems, madam, that one, at all events, did know it. It— 
pardon me—seems like throwing temptation in a thief’s way.” 

“Their being deposited there, and also that such jewels were in 
existence, was an entire secret between myself and Mrs. Toynbee,” 
she replied. ‘ Had it not been so, I should have removed them to 
a safer place. If you will listen a moment, Mr. Wade, I will tell 
you how it all came about, and how the jewels were found.” 

He listened as she related the facts: how she had caused this 
long-unopened old carved bureau to be brought downstairs to her 
morning room, that she might search it for certain papers relating to 
the estate, which she fancied might be in existence. She failed to 
find the papers; but, to her intense surprise, she found, in a secret 
drawer, this large quantity of jewels. Mrs. Toynbee was present, 
and she had warned her that nothing must be said to the servants. 
Mrs. Toynbee fully agreed with her. After examining the jewels, 
they were replaced in their hiding-place, until she could see Mr. Da- 
ventry, and talk with him. 

“It is impossible,” concluded Miss Winter, looking at the in- 
spector, ‘that the facts can have transpired.” 

Mr. Wade, somewhat mystified, made no reply for a moment or 
two. He did not give in. 

** But you cannot fail to see, madam,” he urged, ‘‘ that the fact of 
your having found the jewels must have leaked out somehow, as well 
as a knowledge of the place where they were placed. This burglary 
was no mere happy-go-lucky affair; it was evidently premeditated— 
carefully planned beforehand.” 

“Tt certainly does seem like it,” admitted the young lady. ‘ But 
I assure you I cannot understand it. Mrs. Toynbee . 

TI think I had better see Mrs. Toynbee.” 

Mrs. Toynbee was called in; and came, full of nervous trepi- 
dation. She had been sitting upon pins and needles, as old Dorothy 
Stone would have expressed it, ever since Mr. Wade had been shut 
in with Miss Winter. The inspector noted her aspect, and took the 
bull by the horns. He did not say to her: ‘Madam, have you 
mentioned the fact to anyone that such jewels were found?” he 
said, ‘To whom did you mention it?” Her colour went and came; 
her heart was beating; her trembling fingers could not hold the 
needle—for she had some wool-work in her hands. 

‘I am afraid that I have been very thoughtless and foolish,” she 
began, her voice shaking. ‘Of course, I quite understood that 
no mention of the jewels was to be made in presence of any of the 
domestics, but it never struck me that the prohibition was intended 
to be a general one. You may remember, my dear Miss Winter, 
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that I went to the Lilacs, in your place, on Thursday afternoon, to 
the tea-party. And—and, somehow—we ladies were all talking 
together ; one topic led to another—and—” 

Mrs. Toynbee broke down, from sheer nervousness. 

‘And you told of the finding of the jewels, and where they were 
deposited,” spoke up the inspector. 

** It was led up to,” she said, excusing herself in the best way she 
could, and hardly able to keep from tears. ‘‘ The ladies had been 
saying to me that I must find a country life very much lacking in 
excitement, after the metropolis; to which I replied that we were 
not always destitute of excitement, even in a country life; and I— 
I then did speak of the jewels. But who was to imagine,” she 
added, plucking up a little spirit, ‘that even the smallest danger 
could exist in mentioning it to ladies. They are all well-known ; 
as trustworthy as we are.” 

‘Do I gather, madam, that only ladies were present,” said the 
inspector. ‘‘ No gentlemen?” 

‘It was a meeting for ladies only,” replied Mrs. Toynbee. ‘One 
gentleman came in towards the last—Mr. Philip Cleeve. He came 
to fetch his mother. I remember he made a remark to the effect 
that the bureau was not a very safe place to leave the jewels in.” 

‘A very sensible remark to make, under the circumstances,” 
returned the inspector drily. ‘‘ Madam, can you give me the names 
of the ladies who heard this news ?” 

‘Oh, yes,” replied Mrs. Toynbee; ‘‘ we were not many—eight or 
ten, or so.” And she succeeded in remembering all the names. 

They were all well-known gentlewomen—all trustworthy, as the 
inspector had reason to know and believe. 

*¢One of them must have mentioned it abroad, in the hearing of 
some dangerous ears,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Madam,” he added, 
aloud, to Miss Winter, “I will not detain you further at present ; 
but I may need to see you again.” 

‘*¢ Whenever you will, Mr. Wade,” she sighed. ‘It is a dreadful 
thing altogether—and very mysterious. It seems to me we have had 
nothing but painful mysteries for some time now at Heron Dyke.” 

The chief-constable glanced rather keenly at Miss Winter, in 
answer to this, and took his leave. As he closed the drawing-room 
door Mrs. Toynbee’s suppressed tears burst forth. 

‘‘T am heartbroken, my dear,” she sobbed—and, in truth, she did 
seem bitterly repentant: “ Perfectly heartbroken to think that any 
thoughtless remarks of mine should have conduced in any way to 
this terrible catastrophe. I never thought that anything I might say 
in a moment of confidence —— ” 

“‘T should not have thought there was much danger in it my- 
self,” interrupted Miss Winter, kindly. ‘‘ Do not distress yourself. 
Though they must have talked of it again, you see ; and so it must 
have got about, and come to the knowledge of improper people.’ 
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‘Oh, dear!” wailed Mrs. Toynbee. ‘Yes, that is how it must 
have been. I wish I had known nothing about the jewels !” 

Leaving her to her repentant sorrow, Ella went to see after poor 
Mrs. Stone. 

Dorothy—she knew the worst now—was in her own sitting-room, 
leaning back in an easy chair before a good fire, attired in her Sunday 
gown and cap—a soft black twill, trimmed handsomely with crape ; 
a cap of white net and black gauze ribbon—for they were yet in deep 
mourning for the Squire. Perhaps some vague idea of its being a 
sort of holiday—for the old woman would do no work that day—had 
induced her to put these best things on. 

At Dorothy’s age the outward signs of great emotions last but for 
a little while. Tears may come, but they do not flow so plentifully 
as in youth : the springs are deeper down, and more difficult to reach, 
and when found are sometimes almost dry. As age creeps on, and 
one or another of our loved ones drops silently from our side, it 
seems but such a little time till we hope to see them again, the 
period of separation is so short. As they are, we ourselves shall so 
soon be that we cannot mourn their loss with that intensity which 
we should have felt in youth, when the plains before us stretched to 
a limitless horizon, and our heartstrings were responsive [to the 
slightest touch. 

The young mistress sat down beside Dorothy, and took one of her 
‘ withered hands between her own. That soft, warm, caressing touch 
unsealed again the fountains of the aged heart. With her other 
hand she lifted a corner of her black silk apron to her eyes, forgetting 
perhaps that it was not one of every-day linen. 

“What a handsome, brave lad he was, Miss Ella!’’ she cried. 
** Fit to be alord’s son, any day ; and with as bold and masterful 
a spirit as any gentleman need wish to have: and now to think of 
him lying there, white and cold, and dumb—he that had a laugh and 
a ready word for everybody. Alack! alack! if I could but be lying 
there instead of him!” 

“My poor Dorothy ! I do indeed feel for you.” 

‘I knew when I saw the headless horses and the black coach that 
night in the park that there would be a death among us before long,” 
she continued ; ‘but I little thought my own bright boy would be the 
one to go. Ah! we never know; we never know. Though he was 
ill that night with his throat; and that might have whispered to me 
that the apparition was for him,” 

* Dorothy, do not dwell upon such things.” 

‘Miss Ella, trust an old woman who has had a vast experience of 
life. Such signs and tokens are not sent for nothing, though some 
folks may laugh at you for heeding them. They are warnings from 
another world,” added the old woman solemnly, “and some day it 
may be made plain to us why they are sent.” 

An inquest was held; some evidence was taken; and then it was 
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adjourned for a week that the police might have time to make further 
investigations. They could not, as yet, learn that one suspicious 
person had known of the jewels. 

Of all Miss Winter’s friends, the one to make himself most busy 
was the Vicar of Nuilington. An idle, easy-going man in general, 
Mr. Kettle could be aroused in a case like this: all his sympathies 
were with Miss Winter, and his curiosity was on the alert. 

‘* After all,” he observed to that young lady, one day when he was 
sitting with her to discuss details, “‘ after all, the most mysterious part 
of the affair is not the sudden appearance of Hubert Stone on the 
scene. I daresay he could readily account for that, poor fellow, if 
he were living: perhaps he got in by the mail train on the Sunday 
night, which you know passes at nearly one o’clock in the morning, 
and did not care to knock people up. No, the mystery lies in how 
the information, as to the hiding-place of the jewels, reached the 
cognisance of the rogue who stole them, And really, as Chief- 
Constable Wade justly observed, it would seem next toa certainty that 
the thief must be someone who had an intimate knowledge of the 
premises of Heron Dyke. You must see that, my dear, for yourself.” 

“I fear I do,” sighed Ella. 

‘So far as people’s recollection serves, Mrs. Toynbee mentioned 
simply that the bureau had been removed to your morning-r6om: 
Miss Winter’s morning-room. Now, how should a common thief 
know which was Miss Winter’s morning-room? It is only since the 
Squire died and your return that you have made it such.” 

** True,” assented Ella. 

*‘ And, altogether, taking one thing with another, I feel inclined 
to think it might not have been a common thief who took 
them.” 

Ella lifted her eyes quickly. ‘‘ Have you any suspicions >—of any 
one in particular ?” 

“No, my dear; no,” he answered slowly; and, she thought, 
dubiously. ‘We can but wait forthat. Perhaps Wade may ferret 
out more particulars.” 

But, on this same evening, when the Vicar was at home, safe with- 
in the four walls of his study, he dropped a word or two that nearly 
scared his daughter out of her senses. Somehow he had caught up 

a doubt in his own mind of Philip Cleeve. 

‘Oh, papa!” exclaimed Maria, in an accent of indignant horror. 

‘I don’t say it was he, Maria; I should be very sorry to do that, 
or to breathe a syllable of this doubt to any one but you. Still I 
cannot shut my eyes to the fact that things with regard to Philip do 
look somewhat suspicious—and Dr. Downes has long thought so.” 

‘‘ Papa, papa !” she repeated. 

“See here, child. In all the mysterious robberies that have taken 
place, and puzzled us for the past eighteen months, Philip has been 
present, beginning with Mrs, Carlyon’s jewels. He was at her house 
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the evening they were stolen ; he was with Downes when he lost his 
snuff-box—he was with me when my purse disappeared. And, egad, 
if you come to that,” added the Vicar, speaking rather unguardedly 
in his heat of recollection, ‘‘he was with Lennox and Freddy Bootle 
in London the night they lost things—the one his watch, the other 
his money.” 

“This is dreadful,” gasped Maria. ‘Papa, it is not true; it 
cannot be. I would answer for Philip with my life.” 

‘‘Very unwise of you, my dear. I have not finished. When that 
ridiculous woman up yonder,”—pointing his finger in the direction of 
Heron Dyke—“ blurted out the story of the jewels at Mrs. Ducie’s, 
and where they were deposited, Philip Cleeve heard her ; he was the 
only man present. I don’t accuse him, I say, Maria, but I cannot 
get these truths out of my mind.” 

And, for answer, Maria burst into a flood of distressed tears. 

The funeral of Hubert Stone took place, and was attended by 
half the population of Nullington. Old Aaron was chief mourner. 
On the coffin lay a wreath of exquisite flowers, placed there, before it 
left the Hall, by the hands of one by whom the past had been forgiven. 

A day or two later the jury met again. Nothing fresh had trans- 
pired. The police found out that Hubert Stone had come by train 
from London on the Saturday; he had stayed at a small inn a mile 
or two away until the Sunday evening, and then went out. From 
that hour he had never been seen alive, so far as could be traced. 

The verdict returned was wilful murder against some person or 
persons unknown. Rewards were offered for any discovery ; one by 
Miss Winter, another by Government. 

Dr. Spreckley had taken an opportunity of giving to Miss Winter 
the likeness he had taken from Hubert’s locket. ‘So foolish of the 
young man,” he lightly remarked: ‘‘ but I fancy he had as great a 
reverence for you, his mistress, as he had for the Squire.” 

“Yes,” said Ella, “Thank you. Thank you very much, dear 
Dr. Spreckley,” she earnestly added. And she put the bit of card- 
board in the fire there and then. 

Ella had some intimate friends living close to Norwich: the Cur- 
sitors. Old Colonel Cursitor, he was hale and hearty yet, and the 
Squire had been companions in early life. Some of them came over 
and insisted upon carrying Ella back with them for a week. And 
she was glad to yield; to get away. Mrs. Toynbee took the oppor- 
tunity to get away also, and went to stay with her sister in London. 

This need not have been mentioned, but for a little matter that 
occurred during their absence. ‘The servant girl, Betsy Tucker, was 
taken ill, Her symptoms were those of fever, and old Aaron pro- 
tested that she should go out of the house. ‘A pretty thing if the 
Hall is to be filled with typhus and what not!” he growled—for 
Hubert’s death did not seem to have sweetened his temper. ‘A 
nice climax to things that would be!” 
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‘‘ Let her come to me,” cried Mrs. Keen, briskly, in whose hearing 
this was said ; the landlady having gone to the Hall to see the girl. 
“I am not afraid it’s going to be anything infectious; I don’t think 
it is. I knew her mother, you may remember, Mr. Stone.” 

Aaron closed with the offer at once. And the first news that 
greeted the mistress of Heron Dyke, returning from her week’s visit 
to the pleasant city of Norwich, was that Betsy Tucker was ill of 
fever ; and that she had been sent out of the house by Aaron, to get 
well, or die, at the ‘‘ Leaning Gate.” 

Miss Winter showed herself to be very angry at the removal. But 
the thing was done. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
WHAT PRISCILLA PEYTON HAD TO TELL, 


In a cheerful room at Heron Dyke, with the morning sun shining 
upon it, there sat two young women, busily plying their needles: 
Miss Winter’s maid, Adéle, and a dressmaker, one Priscilla Peyton. 
Priscilla was a homely, pleasant-featured person, between thirty and 
forty, who had often been employed at the Hall. They were making 
a morning gown for the Hall’s mistress. 

‘** What am I to do?” suddenly cried Priscilla. ‘‘It is impossible 
to get on without cord. I thought you would be sure to have some 
up here, or I’d have brought it with me.” 

* We generally do have it—plenty of it, but it was all used up last 
week, Miss Peyton,” replied Adéle; a steady, dark young woman, 
who spoke English and French equally well. 

Miss Winter came into the room at this juncture, and the difficulty 
was revealed to her. She said Adéle had better go to the nearest 
shop, one at this end of Nullington, and buy some cord. 

But to this order the dressmaker looked as if she would like to 
demur. ‘ What is it, Priscilla?” asked Miss Winter. ‘Can you 
not spare her?” 

‘Well, ma’am, the truth is I shall be waiting for that frilling she is 
hemming.” 

“Oh, I will finish that for you, Priscilla,” readily replied the young 
lady: who had a natural aptitude and liking for work. 

She took a seat by the window ; and Adéle departed in search of 
what was required. Hemming quickly at the strip of cambric, Ella 
talked the while to Priscilla Peyton, whom she had known—and 
esteemed—for years. 

* It is some time since you were at work here, is it not, Priscilla?” 
she remarked. 

‘Well, it is, ma’am. With so many more maids in the house, 
Mrs. Stone gets done for her what I used to come to do. The last 
time I was here at work was when you were abroad, Miss Ella, and 
the poor Squire was lying ill.” 
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** Did you see him ?” 

‘Oh no, ma’am; ohno. Nobody used to see him then, save the 
doctor, and that. I was here the best part of a week, mending 
gowns for Mrs. Stone, and making her a new one. It was only about 
a fortnight before the Squire died.” 

Ella sighed. Priscilla Peyton, bending over her work, spoke again. 

“T used to think, sitting in Mrs, Stone’s parlour, how much I 
should like to see him once again; yes, I did, ma’am. I said so 
one day to Eliza; and she answered me that I might just as well 
wish to see the inside of the moon—that for months and months 
nobody had been admitted to see the Squire but those that had the 
pass-keys.” 

Ella, looking up from her work, stared at the neat brown hair and 
the neat white cap of the young woman, bending over hers, as if she 
were asking some solution to the words. 

“‘ Pass-keys!” she repeated. ‘‘ What were they?” 

‘‘ Keys that would open the green baize doors which the Squire 
had put up to shut out his rooms from the rest of the house, and 
which were always kept locked night and day, ma’am,” replied Priscilla. 

‘** And who kept these pass-keys ? ” 

“There were four of the keys, ma’am,” Eliza said, “and four 
people had them, one each. Aaron Stone and poor Mr. Hubert, 
who is just gone; Dr. Jago had one, and the nurse.” 

Ella paused. ‘Of what nurse do you speak? My uncle never 
had a nurse.” 

‘‘Tndeed he had, Miss Ella. It was a Mrs, Dexter: sent for from 
London by Dr. Jago.” 

A nurse from London! This was the first time Miss Winter had 
heard of the existence of such a person at the Hall. The revelation 
was not palatable to her. 

“How long was this Mrs. Dexter at the Hall—do you know, 
Priscilla ? ” 

“It was a good while, ma’am; though I can’t say exactly. I 
think she was here before Christmas—I am next to sure of it. Why 
yes—I remember now,” quickly added the young woman; ‘‘ she came 
in November. I was up here one wet November day; and while I 
was drying my petticoats at the kitchen fire, Phemie whispered to me 
that she thought the master must be worse, for they had got a London 
nurse in the house.” 

*“‘ Did this nurse remain with my uncle till the last ?” 

‘*She did, ma’am. She left the day after his death, in May.” 

Miss Winter said no more; she was thinking. Why was the 
presence of this nurse in the house kept from her ?—for kept it 
assuredly had been. Why and wherefore had the woman’s name 
never been mentioned to her, or the fact of her having been so long 
at the Hall? Her uncle had not spoken of her in his letters, or 
‘Hubert Stone in his notes, 
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“‘T saw Mrs. Dexter take her departure,” resumed Priscilla, as a 
bit of gossip. ‘‘ A lovely May morning it was, and I had gone to 
the station to see my little nephew off by the London train. Mrs. 
Dexter drove up in a fly, with a trunk and a little black bag that she 
carried in her hand, and I saw her get into the train. It was but 
the day after the Squire died ; the bells were tolling for him.” 

And of course but two or three days before Miss Winter’s return. 
And yet no one inmate of the Hall had informed her that this nurse 
had been there! It was altogether very strange. 

“‘ Did you say, Priscilla, that people at the last were not admitted 
to see my uncle, save those who had the pass-keys ? ” 

** Ma’am, not for months and months. Eliza told me she did not 
believe a soul had been allowed to go in to see him since the past 
November. No matter who came—the Reverend Mr. Kettle, or 
any other of the Squire’s old friends, they were never let go in.” 

“T wonder why ?” involuntarily exclaimed Miss Winter. 

“That I couldn’t say, ma’am. Nobody could, I expect, save Dr. 
Jago. It must have been frightfully lonely for him, poor sick gentle- 
man. He was never seen at all, or his footsteps heard, or the sound 
of his voice, Eliza said. To the girl it seemed just as though he 
were shut up in a living tomb.” 

Miss Winter asked no more questions. That something, and of 
set purpose, had been hidden from her; some drama enacted within 
those walls of which it was intended that she should know nothing, 
she fully believed. And there came rushing into her mind Hubert 
Stone’s words—that if the truth were known she was no more the 
owner of Heron Dyke than he was. Again and again she asked 
herself what the truth was, and how it could be brought to light. 

Ella carried her trouble to Mr. Kettle, her uncle’s friend of many 
years. She sat with him in his study, Maria being present. She 
revealed to him her doubts ; she hinted at Hubert’s strange assertion 
on the wreck ; she repeated what Priscilla Petyon had said, and then 
she appealed to him to advise her what she ought to do next. 

The Vicar was not remarkable for penetration or sagacity, but he 
was a kindly, well-disposed man where his own ease and comfort were 
not in question, and if his words were sometimes weak and in- 
effective, he could, when required, put on a very wise and solemn 
air, which in itself was a comfort to those who sought his advice, 
But he really did not see what advice he could give now. 

“‘T was, myself,” he said, “more surprised and hurt than I can 
tell you that for some months before my old friend’s death I was 
denied all access to him—I, who had been in the habit of calling at 
the Hall at least once a fortnight, ay, and oftener, for the last twenty 
years. When I found myself rebuffed one time after another, I 
could hardly believe that it was the Squire’s own personal wish that 
I should not see him, although they assured me it was so. Old 
Aaron would usher me into a room with as much politeness as he was 
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in the habit of showing to anybody, and would take in my message, 
Back he would come; or else Dr. Jago, or that sly-looking, smooth- 
tongued nurse, or perhaps Hubert Stone. But, no matter who came, 
each had the same tale to tell. The Squire had had a worse night 
than usual, or he was asleep, or he was too weak to-day to see any- 
one: whatever the excuse might be, I was never allowed to see him. 
It was the source of very considerable pain to me at the time, and I 
expressed myself rather strongly about it in my letters to Maria.” 

“There must have been something in all this—don’t you think so, 
sir?” returned Ella. ‘‘ Something to conceal.” 

“Tt seems like it, my dear; it used to seem like itto me. But I 
do not see what it could be; and I am sure I cannot imagine any- 
thing that could tend to peril your inheritance.” 

“Nor I,” said Ella, “I wish I could. I mean I wish I could see 
any solution by which these doubts could be set at rest. The will 
was quite in order; Mr. Daventry tells me so ——” 

‘*Having been drawn up by Mr. Daventry, you may be sure of 
that, my dear,” interrupted the Vicar. 

*‘ The only one thing, he says, that could possibly render it invalid, 
is my uncle having died before his birthday,” continued Ella. 

** And we know he did not die before it. He lived nearly a month 
after it.” 

** T—suppose—he—did live ?” spoke Ella, with much hesitation. 

* Did live!” echoed the Vicar, in surprise. ‘‘ Why of course he 
did. People saw him and spoke with him. Don’t you know that 
the other Mr. Denison’s lawyer and his clerk came to the Hall two 
or three days subsequent to the Squire’s birthday, and had an inter- 
view with him ?—saw him ; conversed with him. How could they 
have done that had he not been living? The Squire went into one 
of his passions, it was said, dashed his beef-tea, cup and all, into the 
fire, and abused the lawyer to his face.” 

Ella could not helpasmile. ‘ Yes,” she said, ‘ I was told of that.” 

‘Then, what else is there to fear? For anyone to come to you 
and say that if certain facts were known to the world you would not 
be mistress of Heron Dyke, seems to me sheer nonsense—if not 
malice. Were I in your place, my dear Miss Winter, I should 
certainly trouble myself no further in the matter.” 

Ella shook her head. ‘‘ All these arguments seem so sound, so 
true—and yet I cannot feel satisfied. I am at a loss to know what 
more to do.” 

“Do nothing,” said the Vicar decisively. “I think you must 
attach an exaggerated importance to the words. Some designing 
rascal it must have been who spoke them—wanting to swindle money 
~ out of you. Give him into custody should he apply again.” 

Remembering how impossible it was that he could apply again, a 
sad shade passed over Ella’scountenance. The Vicar saw it: and of 
course mistook it. He knitted his brow. 
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“Take my advice, my dear Miss Winter, and rest satisfied,” he 
said. ‘*Do not try to create a mystery where none exists, save in 
your own imagination.” 

There was no more to be said. The Vicar’s reasoning and advice 
had been much like Mr. Daventry’s. Ella wished she could feel as 
secure as they felt. 

She and Maria went out together. They were going to the Lean- 
ing Gate. As it was now decided that the fever of Betsy Tucker 
was not an infectious one, and as the girl was said to be getting 
weaker, Miss Winter considered it was her duty to go to see her. 
Maria had been more than once. 

“What do you think, Maria, of the advice your father gave me— 
to let this doubt of my inheritance rest, and be satisfied ?” questioned 
Ella, as they walked along. ‘Oh, that I could see my way toa 
little more light !” 

‘Light does not always come when we ask for it, or when we 
fancy that we need it most,” answered Maria, “and yet it generally 
comes at the time that is best for us. You must hope that it will 
do so in the present case: that is, if you still feel there is something 
hidden that you ought to know.” 

“That is just the feeling which I cannot get rid of. Were you in 
my place, Maria, what would you do?” 

“T hardly know,” answered Maria slowly. ‘It seems to. me that 
you are bound to leave no stone unturned in your efforts to discover 
the truth, and this none the less, perhaps indeed rather the more, 
that the truth when revealed may prove disastrous to you froma 
worldly point of view.” 

“T can only wait for more light,” said Ella with a sigh. “The 
difficulty is, how to get the light—where to look for it.” 

“T perceive that,” said Maria. ‘You can but wait and watch. 
Here we are !—and there’s poor Mrs. Keen.” 

Betsy Tucker was in bed, the victim of a distressing kind of low 
fever. Dr. Spreckley hoped to bring her through it, but he was not 
sure. After turning and tossing for hours incessantly, as Mrs. Keen 
informed them, she had now sunk into a troubledsleep. They stood 
by the bed in silence, looking at the sick girl’s crimson-fevered 
cheeks. 

“ She is light-headed at times,” whispered the landlady, “ fancying 
herself back at the Hall. She starts up in bed, ma’am ”—turning 
to Miss Winter—“ crying out, ‘Hush! there are the footsteps in the 
corridor again! And now,’ she'll go on, ‘they are trying the door. 
See! see! the handle moves!’ and with that, ma’am, she sinks back 
on the pillow and buries her head under the clothes. For my part,” 
concluded Mrs. Keen, “I cannot help thinking it was that night’s 
fright which has brought on the fever.” 

“To what do you allude?” asked Miss Winter. ‘Has she 
been frightened ?” 
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“Why yes, ma’am. But I thought you knew of it, or I’d not 
have spoken. It was talked of a good deal at the Hall. She was 
badly frightened.” 

“In what way ?” 

‘It was the night of the storm a few weeks ago,” replied the 
landlady, vexed to have alluded to this before Miss Winter, as it 
seemed she did not know of it. ‘‘ Betsy could not get to sleep for 
the noise ; and between the gusts of wind, when all was momentarily 
still, she heard footsteps walking about the corridor outside her 
bedroom door. After a time she struck a light, and then, so she 
says, she distinctly saw the handle of her room door turn this 
way and that, as though somebody was trying to get in ; but she had 
locked it on going to bed. She came down here to tell me of it the 
next day, and I tried to persuade her that it was nothing more than 
her own idle fancies that had frightened her, till at last she got quite 
out of temper with me. It must have taken great hold of her mind, 
I’m afraid, by the way she talks of it in her wanderings now.” 

“‘T never heard anything of this,” remarked Miss Winter. ‘ But I 
cannot understand why Betsy need have been so much frightened. 
She might have guessed that the footsteps were but those of one or 
other of the maids, unable to sleep for the storm. And what more 
natural that they should turn the handle of her door, intending to 
see after her ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” assented Mrs. Keen, looking down. 

“Tf I were to allow myself to be frightened by all the unaccount- 
able noises I hear in the night at the Hall, especially when the wind 
is high, I should never care to sleep there again,” continued Miss 
Winter, ‘I have no doubt that all old houses are alike in that 
respect, especially when many of the rooms: are empty.” 

‘“‘ Where is Susan?” interposed Maria, breaking the pause of silence. 

“She is gone out to do some errands, Miss Maria. Susan is a 
famous help to me in nursing Betsy.” 

*‘ Susan was always very gentle and patient,” remarked Ella. 

‘And always will be I hope, ma’am,” responded Mrs. Keen. 
‘She is a girl that has very little to say for herself, as you know, 
young ladies. On most points she seems as sensible as other people 
are, but now and then her mind seems to go vacant, just as if 
it couldn’t quite grasp what you are telling her ; and her memory is 
not always to be trusted. But she’s a dear good girl in helping me 
in the house ; I don’t know what I should do without her.” 

** Does her sister’s disappearance seem to prey upon her mind as 
much as it used to?” and Miss Winter unconsciously lowered her 
voice as she put the question. 

**T don’t believe it is ever out of her thoughts,” answered the 
landlady. ‘‘I°know quite well what Susan is thinking about when 
she sits perfectly still, as she will sometimes do for half-an-hour 
together, staring straight before her, but without seeing anything. 
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Katherine’s name is never mentioned in her presence now. I think 
it best,” continued Mrs, Keen, her eyes filling with tears: ‘‘ though, 
Heaven knows, my poor lost darling is rarely out of my own thoughts.” 

“You will, of course, see that Betsy Tucker wants for nothing, 
Mrs. Keen,” said Miss Winter, as the landlady attended the young 
ladies to the door. ‘‘I was very much vexed, as I have already told 
you, that she should have been sent away from the Hall: she should 
not have been had I been at home. Everything requisite for her 
shall be sent to her from my house, and one of the maids shall come 
this evening to watch by her for the night. We must not have you 
laid up.” 

“Oh, ma’am, please don’t think of me. I am strong, and used to 
work. All my anxiety is lest we should not bring her through.” 

“Dr. Spreckley assures me that he has still good hopes of her. 
And he is, you know, skilful and attentive.” 

Ella glanced at the little garden as they left the door. That which 
had looked so bright and pleasant in the summer had now little to 
show in the faint November sunshine but bare branches, empty beds, 
and footpaths strewed with withered leaves, 

‘‘T think Mrs. Keen must be mistaken in fancying Betsy Tucker’s 
illness has arisen from the fright she got the night of the storm,” 
observed Miss Winter, after they had walked some little time in 
silence. ‘It is incredible that the mere hearing of footsteps in the 
corridor, and seeing her door tried, should have terrified her to any 
extent. What ought she to have thought but that some of the maids 
were walking there, alarmed at the storm.” 

“JT will tell you more, Ella,” said Miss Kettle. ‘The girl was 
very much frightened at the time, I believe ; though there can be 
little doubt the impression would have worn off but for something 
which she unfortunately heard a day or two later. Two of the others 
were conversing about it, not knowing that she was within hearing ; 
they said to one another that it must have been the ghost walking at 
night—the ghost of Katherine Keen.” 

Miss Winter’s brow knit angrily. ‘‘ Who were these servants ?” 

‘Eliza and Phemie. They had cautiously kept it from the girl; 
and her hearing it was quite an accident. Betsy, it appears, believes 
in ghosts; and she confessed to Mrs. Keen she had never had one 
proper night’s rest since, from fear.” 

‘I suppose Mrs. Keen told you this, Maria ?” 

“Yes, The first time I went to see Betsy.” 

Miss Winter sighed. ‘I do not see what help there is for it 
all. That is the worst of it, Maria.” 

*‘ It is so bad,” replied Maria gravely, “that at times when speaking 
of it, or hearing it spoken of, I turn shivery, as if I believed in the 
ghost myself.— Here comes Susan.” 

The young girl, pleasant and placid-looking, was advancing with a 
basket of marketings. They stopped to speak to her. Miss Winter 
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told her she was going to send one of the maids down to sit up with 
Betsy, and was passing onwards, when the anxious, appealing look 
in the girl’s wan face arrested her. 

“Did you wish to ask anything, Susan?” 

‘‘Oh, ma’am, if I might !—if I might!” 

“ Certainly you may. What is it?” 

‘J want to find out where they took Katherine to,” spoke the 
girl in an urgent whisper. ‘‘ Perhaps you know, ma’am ; you are the 
mistress ; and whether she is alive or dead.” 

‘My poor Susan, I know no more about it than you do. I wish 
I did!” 

Susan clasped her hands. ‘I wonder how much longer we shall 
have to wait 2” 

‘‘It may be, Susan, that we shall never know. It may be in- 
tended that we shall not know.” 

Susan shook her head. ‘I think it will all be known by-and-by, 
ma’am. Perhaps I shall be the one to find it out. I often wake up 
in the night and hear Katherine calling to me, only I can’t tell where 
the voice comes from. I hear it oftenest in the larch plantation at 
the back of the Hall when the moon is at the full. But when I try 
to follow her voice I get bewildered with the strange fancies that 
seem to be dancing and whirling in my head; and sometimes I 
hear a laugh close behind me, and then I hurry off home and go to 
bed and repeat hymns one after another till I get to sleep.” 

“There, run home now, Susan ; your mother is waiting for you,” 
interposed Miss Kettle with authority—for it was always best to cut 
off promptly these dreamy visions of Susan. 

Ever obedient, Susan hastened towards the Leaning Gate, the far- 
away, spiritual expression dying out of her eyes. The others walked 
on, Maria with her gaze on the ground. 

“Look opposite, Maria. There is some one you know.” 

Maria looked across the road, and saw Philip Cleeve, who ap- 
peared to be just as much absorbed as they were, his head bent in 
deep thought. He looked like Philip grown twenty years older— 
Philip without his elastic tread, his quick walk, his cheerful smile 
and greeting for everyone whom he knew. Not until he had nearly 
passed did he perceive Miss Winter and Maria. Happening to raise 
his eyes, he started, hesitated, flushed to the roots of his hair, lifted 
his hat, and hurried on. 

Maria, too, flushed painfully, and a grieved look came into her 
eyes as she gravely acknowledged Philip’s salutation, and walked on 
by Miss Winter’s side. 

‘You and Philip have not quarrelled, I hope, Maria?” 

** Quarrelled—-no,” answered Maria with a sigh. ‘But he does not 
come to the Vicarage now ; papa has forbidden it.” 

** He looks changed somehow.” 
‘So I think. He spends, I believe, too much time in the billiard- 
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room, and report talks of high play at the Lilacs with Lord 
Camberley and others. All these things distress me greatly.” 

“‘ Naturally—if you feel a special interest in him,” remarked Ella. 

Again Maria’s colour deepened. ‘ Just before I went to Leaming- 
ton he asked me to be his wife.” 

** Did you refuse him ?” 

‘‘ For the time being.” 

** And you have not yet made up your mind to accept him ?” 

‘“No. How can I? I could never make up my mind unless 
papa’s will went with it.” 

‘Perhaps Philip is vexed—disheartened : and so flies to these 
foolish courses ? ” 

**] don’t know,” sighed Maria. ‘ It would show great weakness 
of mind, would it not ?” 

** People in love are said to be not always accountable for their 
actions. Poor Philip! But you love him still?” 

“*T never quite knew till lately what he is to me,” answered Maria 
in a low voice. “I have tried not to care for him, and ——” 

‘** You find that you, too, are a little weak-minded ?” 

‘I suppose so. But he never passed me in the street before 
without speaking.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
MALACHITE AND GOLD, 


Or all days in the week, Saturday was the one most longed for by 
Ella Winter. The reason was that it always—or nearly always, for 
now and then there was a breakdown or a delay somewhere—brought 
her a letter from Edward Conroy. ‘These letters were her greatest 
comfort in her perplexities and troubles, She read them and re-read 
them till she knew all their sweetest passages by heart. How she 
longed for his return that she might tell him everything !—for in truth 
she sometimes felt that the burden laid upon her was almost more than 
she could bear without help. Were he but here to share it with her! 
Absence had enabled her to read her heart in all its entirety, had 
endeared his image to her more day by day. Mr. Conroy was not 
expected in England until spring ; but towards the end of November 
there came a letter, the contents of which filled his mistress with 
unexpected delight. Conroy’s mission in Spain was nearly at an end, 
and he might be expected home in three or four weeks—in time, it 
might be, to eat his Christmas dinner. He did not tell her that 
latterly her letters had filled him with so much uneasiness that he 
had requested his employers to relieve him of his duties abroad, or 
that he had wisely made up his mind to ascertain for himself, and 
as quickly as possible, the exact state of affairs at Heron Dyke. 

Little by little the popular excitement in connection with the 
murder and robbery at Heron Dyke began to subside, especially as 
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all the efforts of the police resulted in no fresh discoveries. People 
had talked and wondered till there was nothing left to talk and 
wonder about. Fresh topics and other interests began to claim their 
attention. ‘The newspapers had ceased to comment on the case, and 
there seemed every probability of its adding one more to the long 
list of undiscovered crimes. 

One day Mrs. Toynbee, who had been shopping in the town, 
brought home a piece of news. Someone had told her that Dr. Jago 
was about to leave Nullington, the reason for his departure being 
that he had bought a more lucrative practice elsewhere. ‘This set 
Ella thinking. Would it not be well, she asked herself, to see this 
medical man before he went away, and try whether she could not 
elicit from him something of that which she wanted to know? He 
had attended her uncle to the last; he must be acquainted with all 
that took place inside Heron Dyke during the time she was away ; if 
any fraud had been at work it could hardly have been kept a 
secret from him. She disliked Dr. Jago, but it seemed to her that 
she ought not to let him go away without seeking an interview with 
him. 

Next morning she finally made up her mind ; so the pony chaise 
was ordered round and she was driven into Nullington. Calling at 
the Vicarage on her way, she took Miss Kettle into her confidence. 

“Am I doing right, Maria, think you ?” 

‘** Yes, I think you are.” 

‘Then you must accompany me. You have no objection?” 

** Not the least in the world.” 

Dr. Jago was at home ; and the young ladies, leaving the carriage 
with the groom, were shown into his consulting-room. Turning 
round from a case he was packing, the doctor changed colour, as if 
from annoyance, when he saw his visitors. The transitory expression 
passed, however ; he greeted them civilly, apologising for the disorder 
of the place, and invited them to sit. 

“T hear that you are about to quit Nullington, Dr. Jago,” began 
Miss Winter, as she took the chair he placed. 

“True, madam,” he replied. ‘‘ I have purchased a more lucrative 
practice in London. What can I have the honour of doing for you ?” 

*T have called to ask you a few questions, Dr. Jago. I hope you 
will be able to answer them.” 

The doctor bowed. 

‘“‘T was abroad, as you are aware, at the time my uncle died,” she 
began, “but you saw him, I believe, in your medical capacity, up to 
the day of his death ?” 

“Ves,” he replied. ‘I saw Mr. Denison daily; and I was with 
him when he died.” 

‘The end, when it did come, was very sudden.” 

“Both sudden and unexpected,” returned the Doctor. ‘I was 
utterly taken by surprise. I knew, of course, that Mr. Denison’s 




















disorder could have but one termination, but I had no thought that 
the end was so near. The heart suddenly failed in its action, and— 
and all was over. Only a few hours before, when I was with him, I 
had detected no cause for fear.” 

** You are aware that previously to last Christmas—in October I 
think it was—Dr. Spreckley, who had attended my uncle for twenty 
years, and who ought to have known his constitution if it were 
possible for anyone to know it, gave it as his decided opinion that 
Mr. Denison could not live far into the new year—if so long as that.” 

‘Mr. Denison himself informed me of that opinion.” 

“ And yet your skill prolonged his life until nearly the end of 
May ?” 

Dr. Jago bowed again, but said nothing. 

“Then you, although a much younger practitioner than Dr. 
Spreckley, must have pursued a very much more efficient mode of 
treatment with your patient than that adopted by him ?” 

Dr. Jago shrugged his shoulders, leaned forward in his chair, and 
smiled faintly. ‘I have not the slightest wish in the world to dis- 
parage Dr. Spreckley,” he said, ‘‘ but it may be that he is a little 
old-fashioned in his ideas ; it may be that he has hardly grown with 
the times. Medicine has made great strides during the last twenty 
years, and a middle-aged country practitioner, unless he be a great 
reader and a man of inquiring mind, would find many things 
taught, and many theories demonstrated in the schools of London 
and Paris, which were hardly as much as mooted when he was a 
young man.” 

All this seemed only fair and reasonable. In any case, Miss 
Winter was not prepared to refute it. She paused for a moment or 
two before she spoke again. 

“Tt may or it may not have come to your notice, Dr. Jago,” she 
said, eyeing him steadily as she spoke, ‘that there are certain 
reports flying about the neighbourhood—reports unpleasant to all 
concerned, but which you could no doubt put an end to if you 
chose to do so.” 

“Reports! About what, Miss Winter ?” he asked quickly. 

Ella paused : it seemed somewhat difficult to frame words for what 
she wanted to say. 

“T hardly know how to put it,” she said with a frank smile. 
“People have in some way picked up a notion that there was some 
deceit or fraud at work in connection with my uncle’s death.” 

“Oh, do they ?” was all the answer the Doctor made, speaking 
carelessly, 

“Tt is said that for some months before Mr. Denison died he was 
immured away from everyone except three or four people; that he 
was kept under lock and key; that all his old friends were denied 
access to him. Also, that at the very time my letters from home 
informed me he was growing stronger day by day and week by week, 
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a strange woman, some London nurse, was in the house, in regular 
attendance on him. People naturally ask why there should have 
been all this mystery unless there was something to hide. They even 
go so far as to hint that the master of Heron Dyke did not live to 
sze his seventieth birthday.” 

Dr. Jago, despite his evident efforts, could not avoid changing 
countenance as Miss Winter spoke. His face turned sallow; his 
eyes fell. Suddenly he rose and opened the door. 

‘‘Ts that you, James?” he called out. But no one answered. 

“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, resuming his seat, and quite calm 
now, ‘I thought I heard my servant knock. About this business, 
Miss Winter. If one were to take heed of all the idle tales set 
afloat by ignorant and foolish people, one would have little else to 
do. The late Mr. Denison was an eccentric man in many ways, as 
you yourself must be well aware. He was a man of strong in- 
dividuality and of crotchety temper: a man who did very few 
things in quite the same way as ordinary people do them. ‘There 
were, besides, certain peculiar features in connection with the disposition 
of his property, which were well known in the neighbourhood, and 
which acted as a magnet to the curiosity of the world. These points 
being granted, we have at once a foundation for the most ridiculous 
of fancies and of exaggerated gossip; but if we quietly set ourselves 
to sift these rumours, what do we find?” 

Ella did not speak. 

“Tf you will allow me, Miss Winter, I will take the case as stated 
in your own words. You say that for some months before Mr. 
Denison died he was immured away from everyone except three or 
four people, and kept, as it were, under lock and key. Granted; 
but it was done entirely at his own request. You perhaps remember 
something of that queer crotchet he had in his head that the precincts 
of the Hall, and even the Hall itself, were haunted by spies set on 
to watch him by certain people—his relatives, I believe, but of that 
I know little. This notion seemed to take fuller hold of him as his 
birthday drew nearer. He insisted on having his rooms shut in from 
the rest of the house, he decreed that only a very few individuals, 
those whom he could implicitly trust, should have access to him. 
None of the ordinary servants were to go near him; for aught he 
knew, he would declare, they might be spies. It was an hallucination 
I combated as far as I was able; but contradiction, especially on this 
point, only irritated him. More than once it brought on one of his 
fits of passion, and so undid, or partially undid, the good I was 
striving to do him in other ways.” 

This was quite feasible, probably true, and Miss Winter bowed her 
head in acquiescence. The Doctor resumed. 

“As regards Mr. Denison’s old friends being denied access to him, 
I must take on myself a certain measure of blame for what may 
seem a somewhat arbitrary proceeding, From the first I gave Mr. 
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Denison to understand that if he adopted my mode of treatment, 

perfect quiet and seclusion were essential to its success, and he 

agreed with me without the slightest demur. But I did not at first 
deny him the sight of friends ; it was only after the visits of some of 
them, when I saw how much it excited him, that I was obliged to do 
so. I begged him to allow his rooms to be closed to all visitors : had 
he admitted one he must have admitted others: I showed him how 
essential it was that he should be kept strictly, perfectly quiet ; and 
he agreed. He would agree to anything, he said, if I could only 
succeed in keeping him alive over his seventieth birthday; and I 
certainly did succeed in doing that.” 

‘‘ Did he require the services of a nurse?” 

** Undoubtedly.” 

** And was it necessary that she should be a stranger ?” 

‘“‘In my opinion he ought to have been supplied with a properly 
trained nurse long before I sent for one. An old woman, had in 
haphazard from the neighbourhood, would have been useless. No 
one, except we medical men and those invalids who have tried them, 
know how invaluable is a really qualified nurse in a sick room.” 

‘TI believe that,” said Ella hastily. ‘‘ But—why was it that the 
fact of this nurse having been at Heron Dyke was never mentioned 
tome? Neither in the letters I received from home, nor when I 
returned to it, close upon the departure of the nurse, was she as 
much as named to me.” 

Dr. Jago shook his head. ‘I cannot enlighten you there,” he 
answered. ‘‘/ did not keep the fact from you. I neither wrote you 
letters nor saw you on your return. There could be no reason what- 
ever, so far as I know, why you should not have been privy to it. 
What reason could there be? Possibly it may have been one of old 
Aaron’s crotchets—for he had as many as his master—that you 
should not be told.” 

Possibly it had been: but Miss Winter still felt in a fog, plausible 
though all this was. 

“Can you assure me, Dr. Jago, that the seeing one or two of his 
oldest friends would have been absolutely detrimental to my uncle? 
Say—for instance—the Vicar.” 

“Papa thought it very strange: he thinks it so still, that he was 
always denied admittance,” interposed Maria, speaking for the first 
time. And the Doctor turned sharply to her with a slight frown, as 
though he had forgotten her presence. 

“TI cannot say it would have been fatally detrimental, but it might 
have been,” he observed, in answer to Miss Winter. ‘“ He himself 
knew the danger of excitement, and he was as anxious as I was to 
guard against the possibility of it. With regard to the other report 
you have mentioned, Miss Winter—that Mr. Denison did not live 

over his seventieth birthday—it is, upon my word, too ridiculous a 
one to refute. Mr. Denison was seen by many people later and 
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talked with ; talked with face to face. Webb the lawyer saw him 
and spoke with him about his will. Those other lawyers, men from 
London, had an interview with him. He was seen by no end of 
people, musicians and others, on his birthday night. In the face of 
these facts, how is it possible—pardon me the remark, Miss Winter 
—for you to give ear for a moment to so absurd a rumour?” 

She sat in thought, not answering. 

‘‘Where was the deception—where the fraud?” he resumed, 

Indeed, where was the necessity for employing any? ‘The great 
object of Mr. Denison’s life was attained. He had outlived his 
seventieth birthday and the property was his own to will away. 
Fraud! It is an assertion that brings with it its own contradiction.” 

There was nothing more to be said; nothing more, evidently, to 
be learned from Dr. Jago: and with civil adieux on both sides the 
ladies took their departure, the Doctor attending them to the pony 
carriage and handing them into it. At that moment Dr. Spreckley 
passed on horseback ; he stared profoundly, as much as to say What 
on earth do you do at that man’s house ?—and he almost forgot to 
salute them. 

Miss Winter sat in deep thought as they drove away. That Dr. 
Jago had displayed nervousness, not to say agitation, when spoken 
to, she had not failed to observe; it had tended to deepen her con- 
viction that something was hidden which it was intended that she, of 
all people in the world, should never know. And although his asser- 
tions afterwards had seemed perfectly reasonable and convincing, she 
could not get rid of an uneasy suspicion that the Doctor, meta- 
phorically speaking, had been throwing dust in her eyes. Any way, 
she was as far off as ever, if not farther, from arriving at the truth. 

“What do you think of Dr. Jago?” she abruptly asked Maria. 

**T don’t like him at all, Ella. His words are plausible enough, 
indeed too plausible, but he seems thoroughly insincere. He is a 
man whom I should always mistrust. Have you questioned your 
servants ?” 

“Only old Aaron. And I can get nothing from him. His reason- 
ing is in substance the same as Dr. Jago’s. Maria, I feel swve that 
some trickery was at work.” 

**T should ask the maids, Phemie and Eliza, whether they noticed 
anything strange. They must have been about the house much 
during all the time.” 

“JT think I will. It has crossed my mind to do so, but I feared 
they would only make my questions into a source of gossip.” 

Miss Kettle paused. ‘Tell me exactly what it is you suspect.” 

“T do not know what to suspect ; except that I have a strong idea 
of some unfair play having been enacted. There lies my difficulty. 
But that it seems so impossible, and so dreadful an idea besides, I 
might say that my uncle did zof live to see his birthday.” 

Maria shivered slightly. ‘Oh, Ella!” 
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“Tt is the bent my fears are taking,” whispered Miss Winter. 
“ And in that case, you know, I am not the owner of Heron Dyke.” 

‘‘Then who is?” gasped Maria. 

‘‘ My late uncle’s cousin. The other Gilbert Denison.” 

That same evening, Miss Winter had the two maids, Phemie and 
Eliza, before her, and questioned them of matters respecting the 
Squire’s last illness. What they had to tell was little more than she 
had heard from Priscilla Peyton. For several weeks or months 
previous to the 24th April no one in the house, except the four people 
who were admitted behind the green baize doors, ever saw or heard 
anything of the Squire. 

‘“‘ Had you reason to think he was very ill?” asked Miss Winter. 

**Ma’am, we could tell nothing,” replied Phemie. ‘ He might 
have been dead and buried for weeks and weeks, for all we saw or 
heard of him. Eliza and I used to say how strange it was: often 
we listened, often and often, but never got to hear him; never so 
much as heard him cough. Before that Mrs. Dexter came in 
November, I sometimes took his sago or his beef-tea to him, but 
never afterwards.” 

‘** How was it that you never mentioned to me that Mrs. Dexter 
had been here? Was it accident ?” 

‘“No, ma’am, it was Aaron;” and Miss Winter could not help 
smiling at the turn of the sentence. ‘The day before you were 
expected home, he ordered all in the house not to talk of Mrs. 
Dexter: he thought it might trouble you to hear that the Squire was 
so ill as to need a professional nurse.” 

“‘T suppose you never penetrated beyond the green baize doors, 
after they were put up ?” 

Phemie glanced at her fellow-servant. ‘‘ Eliza did, ma’am, once. 
You had better tell of it, Eliza.” 

“ Tell me all, Eliza; do not be afraid,” said Miss Winter kindly, 
for the girl looked confused. 

‘Tf you please, ma’am, I was in the passage one day, and saw both 
the doors on the jar,” began Eliza, ‘‘I thought it no harm to go in 
a few steps; but I went cautiously, thinking Mr. Stone must be 
there. However, I saw nobody; and then I thought Mrs. Dexter 
must have left them open by mistake, before she went out. She had 
gone into Nullington in a hurry, saying she must see Dr. Jago.” 

‘Well? Go on, Eliza.” 

“T ventured in a little farther, and a little farther,” continued 
Eliza, speaking freely now. ‘‘ Everything was silent. I said to 
myself that perhaps the Squire was asleep, and then I thought that I 
should like to see him once again. ‘The first room I came to was 
Mrs. Dexter’s ; it had been made into a chamber for her. I turned 
the handle softly, pushed open the door, and peeped in. There was 
her bed in one corner, and by the fire-place was her little round 
table and an easy-chair. From this room I went to the next, which 
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was Mr. Denison’s sitting-room. The door opened without making 
any noise. I peeped in, There was no one there. The Squire’s 
chair stood by the hearth, but it was empty, and there was no fire in 
the grate: it had the look of a room, ma’am, that had not been 
occupied for ever so long, and somehow I turned away with a chill at 
my heart. The next room was the Squire’s bedroom. I don’t think 
I should have ventured to open the door of this, but I found it 
open already. It was standing ajar. I listened for the sound of Mr. 
Denison’s breathing, supposing that he was asleep, but I could hear 
nothing. Then I pushed the door a little further open and looked 
in. If you'll believe me, ma’am, he was not there. No one was 
there.” 

‘¢ He must have been somewhere in the room, Eliza.” 

‘He was not indeed, ma’am. The room was empty. I could 
hardly believe my eyes. I walked across it to the window and back 
again. The room was all tidy, like one that is not in use; not as 
much as a book was about, or a chair out of place. The bed was 
made and the curtains folded upon it.” 

This news sounded wonderful. Ella could not speak. 

**T felt quite frightened, ma’am. I said to myself what has be- 
come of the master? And I can’t fathom the mystery of where he 
could be, to this day.” 

“There was a room beyond my uncle’s—a dark, unused room,” 
spoke Miss Winter. ‘‘ Did you enter that?” 

‘“No, ma’am. I tried the door of it, but it was locked, and the 
key gone. But the Squire, ma’am, would not be in there—in a 
locked-up lumber room. I said to Phemie afterwards—— ” 

Eliza stopped suddenly and coloured. Her mistress bade her 
continue. 

‘Well, ma’am, when I was telling Phemie of this strange thing, I 
said to her that the thought had come over me when I saw the empty 
bed and no trace of him in the room, that it looked just as if the 
master had been spirited away like Katherine Keen.” 

To this Miss Winter said nothing. ‘‘ Was it discovered that you 
had been in?” she asked. 

‘‘ No, ma’am, never ; and this is the first time I have talked of it, 
except to Phemie. I pulled the baize doors to after me when I 
came out, and they shut with a snap. By and by, back came Mrs. 
Dexter; she asked at once in the kitchen for the Squire’s beef-tea, 
and took it away with her. But, ma’am, what I cannot imagine is, 
where the Squire was all the time.” 

Miss Winter could not imagine, either, and lost herself in un- 
fathomable conjecture. After a few more questions, she dismissed 
the maids, charging them not to speak of this. 

The girl, Betsy Tucker, grew worse rather than better; and, not- 
withstanding all that skill:and good nursing could do for her, Dr. 
Spreckley began to despair of her recovery. Miss Winter was startled 
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one afternoon when Adéle came to her and said Mrs. Keen was 
asking to be admitted. ‘Show her in, Adele,” said Miss Winter, in 
a low tone. She was afraid the girl was dead. 

‘‘No, ma’am, and I don’t think she is any worse,” replied the 
landlady, in answer to the dread question. ‘‘If anything, she’s 
perhaps a little better. She don’t wander quite so much, and that I 
take to be a good sign. What I have made bold to interrupt you 
about, Miss Ella, is another thing.” , 

“Sit down while you tell it me,” said Ella. 

‘‘Thank you, ma’am. This morning, Betsy, who was quite her- 
self, though very weak, asked me to put the small trunk, which came 
with her from the Hall, upon the bed, so that she might find some- 
thing,” began Mrs. Keen, taking the chair indicated. “It was a 
pocket she wanted; and we were sometime finding it, what with her 
hands being feeble and me not knowing.what it was like—white or 
coloured. Out of the pocket, when we had got it up, she drew out 
this tiny packet, ma’am, and said would I take it myself up to the 
Hall and give it safely to Miss Winter.” 

The little packet was neatly folded in tissue paper, tied round with 
narrow pink ribbon. Ella, rather wonderingly, opened it. Amidst 
some folds of cotton wool, lay a gentleman’s sleeve-link. It was of 
malachite and gold, of curious and very uncommon workmanship. 
Miss Winter had never, to her knowledge, seen it before. ‘‘ What 
is it?” she asked. ‘Why do you bring it to me, Mrs. Keen?” 

The landlady explained.  ‘“ Betsy’s mind is in trouble about it, 
Miss Ella,” she began; “ great trouble. It seems that the morning 
poor Herbert Stone was found, Betsy, after all was quiet, and the 
police and other people had gone, was outside there. She saw some- 
thing shining on the gravel, and picked it up. It was this trinket; 
she thought it very lovely, she tells me; and on the impulfe of the 
moment she picked it up and put it in her pocket, thinking it would 
be a pretty present for her sweetheart—who is no other than David 
Sweet, the joiner’s son. And I suspect, ma’am, though she has not said 
as much, that it was just to be near him she took a situation over here.” 

‘“* Very possibly,” assented Miss Winter. ‘But she ought not to 
have concealed or kept this.” 

“It is that which is tormenting her now, ma’am. She couldn’t 
rest till I had brought it to you and told you all. The girl says, and 
I can but believe her, that in the night, when she was in bed, she saw 
the wrong she had done, and repented of it, but was afraid then of 
confessing. All kinds of foolish fancies visit us in the night, as 
you know, Miss Ella, and she says an idea came into her mind that 
if she confessed what she had done and produced the trinket, she 
might, perhaps, be accused of having been mixed up with the 
robbery. So she wrapped and tied it up, and has kept it hidden in 
her pocket till now. All her cry since she came into her right mind 
is, ‘If Miss Winter will but forgive me!’” 
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“Ves, yes; tell her I forgive her, Mrs. Keen. It seems to me 
that when we do wrong, our own conscience brings to us our worst 
punishment. And I am truly glad that the girl is getting better: I 
will call and see her to-morrow. Have you disclosed this to anyone, 
or shown the link ?” 

‘Indeed no, ma’am; not even to Susan. It was not my place to 
do so.” 

“ Keep it quite*secret still,” said Ella. ‘For aught we can tell, 
this link may afford some clue to elucidate what is, as yet, so dark.” 

The landlady took her leave, and Ella locked the trinket safely up 
for the present. On the following morning Mrs. Toynbee received 
a letter calling her away from Heron Dyke. Her sister in London 
had met with an accident, and begged her to come up for a few days, 
if she could be spared. 

** Go by all means,” said Ella, in answer to Mrs. Toynbee’s tearful 
looks, as she put the letter into her hand. ‘ Take the mid-day train. 
Lonely? Well perhaps I should feel a little lonely under recent 
circumstances if left to myself; but I will get Maria Kettle to stay 
with me. It will do her good: she is anything but well.” 

Maria was suffering from the effects of a severe cold, caught one 
bitter night when returning home from visiting a sick pensioner. 
Ella drove to the Vicarage and brought her away. Maria would 
have said no, but her father said yes. 

The next day she seemed not at all better, very poorly and feverish. 
Whilst Ella was dressing for dinner Maria came to her room, asking 
to be excused from dining: she felt hardly well enough to go down, 
especially as they should not be alone. 

Only Mr. Daventry would be there. Ella had met him that 
morning and invited him to come: she was uneasy about many 
things and wanted to talk to him. ‘You shall lie down here, 
Maria,” said she, pushing her dressing-room sofa close to the fire, 
‘and have some tea sent up. Adele shall get it for you.” 

Maria lay down on the sofa, wrapping a shawl about her head, 
and drank the tea. After that, she fell asleep. Ella was glad to 
hear it, as it left her evening free for Mr. Daventry. 

The old lawyer took his departure at nine o'clock. For a few 
minutes Ella sat over the fire, musing on the advice he had given 
her—to be still for the present; not to take action on any point. 
From this reverie she was aroused by the sharp and sudden opening 
of the door. Maria Kettle stood there, staggering in, rather than 
walking, her face white, her eyes full of terror. 

“Oh Ella!” she gasped. 

Ella sprang to her feet, her pulses quivering. ‘You are worse, 
Maria!” she cried, ‘‘ sit down here.” 

“No, it is not that; not that,” moaned Maria, sinking back in the 
large arm-chair, but recently vacated by Mr. Daventry. ‘I have 
seen Katherine Keen.” 
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Katherine Keen!” breathed Ella, her lips suddenly becoming 
dry. ‘ Impossible!” 

**T should have said the same myself ten minutes ago,” returned 
the sick girl, as she strove for composure. ‘‘ But when I tell you, 
Ella, that I have seen her, and that I am in possession of my senses, 
I think you must believe me.” 

Ella Winter shivered, as though a cold wind were passing over 
her. Kneeling down, she put her arm round Maria’s waist. “ Tell 
me about it,” she whispered. 

**T got warm after I had the tea, and soon fell fast asleep,” said 
Maria, in a voice hushed and trembling. ‘I knew nothing more 
until I awoke, suddenly and completely, with the strange feeling, 
which most people have experienced at one time or another, that 
someone was bending over me. My eyes opened widely as though 
of their own accord ; and there, bending down and gazing earnestly 
into my face, was the face of Katherine Keen.” 

‘* Maria!” 

“I recognised it in a moment. The room was bright with fire- 
light, and I could not be mistaken. ‘There was the fair hair, with 
the soft appealing eyes and the sad and serious look in them that I 
remember so well.” 

** Did you speak ?” 

**For a moment or two we gazed at each other; then I think my 
lips formed her name, but whether any sound came from them I 
cannot tell. The next thing I knew was that she was no longer 
there. I started up and saw a black-robed figure vanish through the 
open doorway and the door close noiselessly behind it. For an 
instant I thought I should have died.” 

‘* Black-robed,” repeated Ella mechanically, remembering that this 
apparition had been always so described. 

“She was in black from head to foot. Something black covered 
her head, which she held with the fingers of one hand under the 
chin. With her disappearance I sprang to the door, opened it, and 
rushed into the corridor.” 

** After her! You had courage, Maria.” 

**T had nocourage. I was too terrified to remain alone, and was 
hastening to you. She was not to be seen; she had disappeared. 
A lamp was burning at the farther end of the passage, but the 
passage was quite empty, quite still; not a sound in it, save the 
beating of my own heart. Oh Ella! I have heard of the dreadful 
mysteries of Heron Dyke, but I never thought to witness anything.” 

‘Yes, Heron Dyke has no doubt its unhappy mysteries; has had 
them for some time now,” sighed Ella, catching up her breath with 
asob, ‘And I know not how to solve them.” 





(Zo be continued. ) 














THE BURGOMASTER’S DAUGHTER. 


By F. E. M. NoTLey, AUTHOR OF “ OLIVE VARCOE.” 
I. ‘ 


NEVER liked that young Baron. All the neighbourhood ran 
after him, each one vieing with the other who should /é¢e him 
most, and among these our Burgomaster was the most eager. 

The old Chateau de Resteigne had remained tenantless so long 
that it was perfectly delightful to have guests coming and going to 
it; and horses and carriages, and smart servants in livery, sprinkling 
the road with gay colours, and all kinds of jollity. Yes, it was 
delightful, and it was no wonder our good Burgomaster was carried 
away in the stream. 

He was a widower, of about forty-five, with an only child, a 
daughter, whom he adored and spoiled. But then he spoiled her 
in his own way, and this was not always her way. 

Lucille Warenne was a very pretty girl, having none of the rough- 
ness and hardness of the forest about her; indeed, if anything, she 
was too delicate and too fair; for which reason, perhaps, she did 
not please the small Ardennais gentry around her. Hence, at the 
age of twenty-two, she was still unmarried, and without a lover, 
unless we count the négociant’s son, a steady young man of thirty, 
who stuck to business, and stood behind his father’s counter daily. 
There were whispers that Lucille liked him, and would fain receive 
him as a suitor, only her father had set his mind obstinately against 
the match, 

Our Burgomaster’s failing was pomposity, an overweening idea of 
his own importance ; and, consequently, of his daughter’s also. Jules 
Bastoigne, the négociant’s son, was not good enough for Lucille ; he 
looked higher for her, and intended she should marry a gentleman. 
Nothing so tended to make the poor girl unpopular among both old 
and young, as this absurd pretension on the part of the father ; and it 
was doubtless this also which deterred Jules Bastoigne from making 
his proposal in form. A proud and silent man, he preferred to 
endure a hopeless love rather than suffer an insolent refusal, In 
fact, either way, his love was hopeless ; but then, if unspoken, it was 
at least spared the pang of wounded pride. 

Thus affairs stood, when the young Baron d’Harscamp took it 
into his brainless head that he would like to spend the summer at 
his ancestral chateau in the Ardennes. The place itself was not 
inviting : it looked like a long range of English stables adorned with 
Moorish-Spanish towers, speaking of the time when the Spaniards 
were masters of the land. The gardens were a wilderness, the ter- 
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races a ruin, but the woods above and around were glorious, and 
the summer weather, the clear, sparkling air, the bright blue sky, all 
lovely and wondrous exhilarating. 

The rooms in the chateau were large and lofty, and comfortably 
furnished with a quaint mixture of modern appliances and ancient 
tapestry, old cumbersome arm-chairs, and foxes and wolves’ skins 
for carpets. His visits of ceremony over, the Baron gave pic-nics 
and balls to all the neighbourhood. And these had a piquancy in 
them wanting to other parties, inasmuch as they were presided over 
by a charming young nobleman, handsome, and a bachelor. 


II, 


‘So Monsieur Warenne has gained the dearest wish of his heart,” 
said one old lady to another; ‘‘he will really have a gentilhomme 
his son-in-law.” 

“A gentleman! Of what are you talking, my dear? The Baron 
means nothing by these attentions to Lucille. And if the poor girl 
had a sensible man for a father, instead of a fool, he would not allow 
her name to be compromised by these flirtations.” 

“Then you think the Baron is not in earnest ? Monsieur Warenne, 
you know, is rich; he will give his daughter a good dower.” 

‘Rich! Yes; but he is a brewer; and you don’t know the Baron 
as Ido. He is horribly proud of his lineage; he has ‘ blue blood’ 
in him; he is more than half a Spaniard.” 

“Hush! Here he comes, and Lucille with him. Ah! they 
have not seen us.” And both old ladies gathered in their skirts 
within the bower in which they sat, and craned beneath their necks 
to look after the young couple, who sauntered down a long alley 
of lilacs and seringas. 

The scene of the talk was the wilderness of a garden at Resteigne, 
and the time was the day of a grand féte-champétre given by the 
Baron to his friends. 

The Belgians are a straitlaced people. They carry their ideas 
of propriety to such an extreme length that pure-mindedness is a 
thing unknown. Floating, therefore, in society of all classes, is a vast 
amount of scandal of the coarsest kind. The restrictions of an 
etiquette so strict that it borders on the immodest, do not encourage 
innocence either of thought or of speech, Hence it can be imagined 
with what horror these Belgian Mrs. Grundys beheld the pale and 
pretty Lucille Warenne strolling down the leafy avenue alone with 
the Baron d’Harscamp—no, not quite alone, here is her father 
leisurely following her ; but then he is not near enough to hear their 
conversation ; and the Mrs. Grundy of Belgium being an exceed- 
ingly pious and moral old lady, demands that every word an inno- 
cent girl utters shall be distinctly heard, and all her actions shall be 
properly spied into. 
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“‘Ah! do you see? He offers her his arm, and she positively 
takes it. Shameful!” 

“ This is going too far!” cried the senior old lady, in a state of 
excitement. ‘TI used to take the girl’s part, but I give her up from 
this day.” 

“ And Monsieur Warenne is not troubling himself! He is look- 
ing up at the crows instead of watching his daughter,” said the other, 
in great disgust. 

Unconscious of the remarks made on the impropriety of her con- 
duct, Lucille, thinking herself quite safe, since her father was with 
her, walked on in innocent happiness, bashfully pleased by the 
attention paid to her by the Baron. It was so new, so delightful to 
meet with a gentleman—a real gentleman—a man so different from 
any she had ever seen. Jules was very well, and was certainly very 
good-looking, but then he had not the charm of manner, the delight- 
ful ease of the Baron; and the dear, good papa hated him; while 
papa adored the Baron, and would be so glad if 

The Baron offering her his arm checked Lucille’s thoughts. She 
did not quite like this attention, it was a little too familiar, so she 
hesitated, and looked at him timidly. 

‘“‘ The ground is so rough,” he said, with a most delightful smile, 
and an air of deep respect. So after a little flutter Lucille put the 
tips of her fingers on his arm, and walked on silently. A few steps 
more, and his hand fell on hers. Frightened, she would have pulled 
it away, but his fingers had too firm a grasp of her little palm to 
enable her to succeed in this, ‘*Why not accord me so small a 
privilege, Lucille ?” asked the Baron, in his most insinuating voice. 
“‘ Think for how short a time longer I shall have the happiness ot 
seeing you. I am obliged to quit the Ardennes in a month.” 

Lucille was no simpleton ; she did not believe he was “ obliged ” 
to go; and, even if that were true, he could come again. Or, were 
he really in earnest, he could ask her to be his wife, and take her 
with him. So this last speech of his was a failure, and she very de- 
cidedly drew away her imprisoned hand. 

“Why do you leave so soon?” she said. ‘‘ Have you found the 
Ardennes dull ?” 

“ Dull! when I have had you by my side! No, Lucille, I have 
been too happy. How shall I manage to forget you ? ” 

Lucille longed to ask if it was necessary to forget her, but she did 
not dare say this, the more especially as the Baron’s ardent gaze of 
admiration, fixed on her face, was covering it with blushes. She 
was just the girl to please a swarthy man like him. Beautifully fair, 
with blue eyes, and a profusion of amber tresses, and yet quite un- 
like that type of fairness which he had seen in Flanders, and which is 
generally joined to a figure too ample for beauty, Lucille seemed to 
him the very perfection of grace and loveliness. ‘ You do not answer 
me,” he said, in a low tone. ‘Shall you be sorry when I go away?” 
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‘TI shall be very sorry,” faltered the girl, timidly. ‘ But you will 
come again ?” she added, with a quick, anxious gaze. 

‘‘ Yes: to find you married to Bastoigne, or some such odious 
creature! No, I could not bear that. I would rather not see the 
chateau again.” He spoke vehemently, and poor little Lucille 
began to tremble. She had rather liked Jules once—poor Jules !— 
but he had never talked to her like this. She knew nothing of 
love-making, and she wondered whether this was the way in which 
gentlemen proposed. Perhaps he wished to make sure she loved 
him before he spoke to her father. 

“I shall not be married to Monsieur Bastoigne, or—or to any one 
when you come again,” she stammered. 

“And you will be glad to see me, if I return next year?” he 
asked, eagerly. 

“Te.” 

The Baron d’Harscamp looked round hastily—Monsieur Warenne 
had disappeared—then he threw his arm round Lucille, and pressed 
his lips to her cheek. The unwonted liberty brought a rush of 
colour to her face, which, receding, left her pale as death. 

*‘ My dearest girl,” whispered the Baron, ‘‘ your father did not see 
us—do not be frightened.” 

This speech brought Lucille to her senses. ‘‘ 1am not frightened, 
Monsieur le Baron, at seeing my father.” 

As she said this, she freed herself from his embracing arm, and 
turned to retrace her steps. She was alarmed, then, to see to what 
a lonely part of the park she had allowed herself to be led, and how 
far she was from the noise of the music and the company. 

The Baron walked by her side, filling her ear with expostulations 
and reproaches ; but she was frightened, and did not heed him, 
A thousand tongues seemed already to hiss against her, and she felt 
terror-stricken, and as a child in the grasp of a wolf. y 

‘Qh, why did you bring me down here, so far from all the 
company? This is cruel, monsieur.” 

“Your father was with us a few moments ago,” said the Baron. 
“Do not be alarmed. We shall find him directly, and we will all 
three go back to the garden.” 

He had given the Burgomaster the slip a few minutes before, but 
now he was really anxious to find him, as he was very far from 
wishing to expose Lucille to remark. She, however, poor girl! was 
so nervous that she truly wanted soothing and help. 

“‘ Mademoiselle,” said the Baron, dropping all his tenderness very 
suddenly, and addressing her with the utmost respect, ‘you must 
come this way. Your father is here, I assure you.” 

She was running in the opposite direction, and he took her hand 
kindly as he spoke. At this moment, two ladies—the same whom 
they had passed in the bower—emerged suddenly from a group of 
shrubs, and a hard dry voice said, sarcastically : 
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*‘ Apparently, Mademoiselle Warenne has lost her way ?” 

‘No, no,” returned Lucille; ‘I was looking for my father.” 

‘And I suppose Monsieur le Baron is helping you to find him,” 
said the other lady, with a little laugh. 

‘Pardon, madame,” said the Baron, with great politeness, ‘“ I 
have but this instant quitted the Burgomaster. He and I have been 
smoking together. Mademoiselle, will you allow me to conduct you 
to Monsieur Warenne; he has been asking for you.” 

He took off his hat with a low bow, and walked away still con- 
ducting Lucille by the hand, 

*‘ And your guests have been asking for you, monsieur,” said the 
elder lady, in a sharp voice. ‘ 

‘My dear,” observed the other, ‘he told that falsehood very 
neatly, Upon my word, he is a gallant man, and a gentleman, 
As for the girl—psha !” 

Nothing could equal the contempt with which she broke off her 
sentence, and snapped her fingers in the air. 

After this it availed little that Lucille found her father placidly 
smoking beneath a large tree, and taking his arm, she returned thus 
to the company, with the Baron walking by the Burgomaster’s side, 
expatiating loudly upon things in general. The dragons were not 
thus to be taken in. A girl—a respectable girl—had been positively 
left by herself for five minutes with—oh, horror!—a young man, 
handsome, agreeable, and above herself in rank! What was the 
world coming to? 

For the rest of that miserable féte-day, the women all looked grave 
when poor Lucille passed them, and the men smiled. 

‘Oh, father, why did you leave me?” she said, as she clung, half 
crying, to his arm. 

“My dear child, I did not leave thee. It was thou and the 
Baron who left me. I was admiring a fine ash—a singular ash— 
and, when I looked round, lo! you were both gone! And the 
Baron—what did he talk of, my pet ?” 

*‘T’'ll tell you another time, father—not now.” 

True to this promise, she related every word of the Baron’s 
conversation to her father, on their return home; and the poor 
pompous Burgomaster rubbed his hands in immense delight, and 
thought of the intense pleasure he should feel in hearing Monsieur 
le Baron d’Harscamp address him meekly as “ Mon pére.” This 
was his dream, while poor Lucille wetted her pillow with tears. 


III. 


Many days passed by before the Burgomaster and his daughter 
heard any of the scandal whispered round their name, though poor 
Lucille /¢/¢ it impalpably, even in the very air around her. 

During this time the Baron called nearly every day, smoking and 
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chatting with the Burgomaster, and casting, as usual, glances of 
admiration on the fair and delicate girl, who sat blushing beneath his 
gaze. She spoke to him but little, having implored her father not to 
leave her for a moment; hence the handsome Henri d’Harscamp 
could but throw as much love and flattery into his large brown eyes 
as they were capable of holding, while he kept his meerschaum 
between his red lips in silence. He brought flowers, however, and 
little offerings of fruit, which were all laid at the feet of Mademoiselle, 
with the humble, yet proud air of a prince doing homage to his 
queen. 

One day, among the flowers, Lucille found a little crisp note 
twisted adroitly round a rose. 

‘Can I never speak to you alone, ma belle?” he wrote. “I am 
weary of smoking meerschaums with your father. Do let me see 
you somehow. Thine ever,—HENRI.” 

With a face burning with indignant blushes, and vexed tears falling 
from her eyes Lucille read this. 

‘*He knows he has only to ask me to be his wife, to see me 
when he will,” she said, in passionate sorrow. ‘Is it for me to tell 
him what to do? Can I lower myself to that?” 

She passed through an agony of indecision ; she waded through a 
sea of tears and bitterness; her soul was wounded in a terrible 
conflict, before her pride gave way to love, and she wrote him a tiny 
note in return : 


** MONSIEUR LE BARON,—I cannot see you except in my father’s 
presence. If you love me, you have my permission to speak to 
him. *¢ LUCILLE.” 


A cry broke from her very heart as she folded this. Why was he 
so cruel as to force her to write thus ? 

The next day she counted the minutes by heart-throbs, as she 
anxiously, passionately hoped either for an answer, or a visit from the 
Baron ; but the morning wore on to noon, and the noon to evening, 
without a word, Then her father, with an air more pompous than. 
usual, took his hat and went out. She knew he was gone to the 
Chateau. He came back a shade paler, and with a slight tremble 
about his hands and lips. 

“Don’t fret, darling,” he said to his daughter; “the Baron is 
gone—he is called away suddenly to Paris; his sister is dangerously 
ill. But in the midst of all his haste, he found time to write to me.” 

“To you, father!” cried Lucille, clasping her hands in sudden 
hope. She was pale as a snow-drift, and her face looked strangely 
shrunken. 

‘Yes, to me,” said the Burgomaster, huskily: “just to say good- 
bye, and he hopes to see us again next summer, when he means to 
come back to the Chateau, and bring workmen for all kinds of 
improvements,” 
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‘Oh, father ! I hope he will never, never come to the Ardennes 
again !” 

She burst into bitter weeping, and hid her face in her hands. 

“ Nonsense, my dear! don’t cry; the Baron will write to me from 
Paris, and when he comes back in the summer, it will be to make 
thee his wife.” 

Lucille shook her head, and fleeing to her own room, she wept 
there, till tears and cries were exhausted. ‘Gone! and gone 
without a word! Gone, leaving me defenceless, to the evil tongues 
of the world.” 

This was all she could say to herself, over and over again. And 
indeed it was true. The Baron’s position, his name, his power, had 
thrown a sort of shield over her while he was still here ; but being 
gone, the coward reptiles made their spring without fear, and stung 
her to the heart. 

The doctor in a few days gave a party, to which the Burgomaster 
was asked, but his daughter’s name was not included in the list of 
invitations. He tore it in two, and returned it to the sender. But 
others followed suit, and soon the unhappy girl found herself more 
bitterly alone than if in a desert. 

** Never mind, darling,” her father would say. ‘‘ When the Baron 
comes back in the summer and marries thee, these grovelling snakes 
will come and lick thy feet.” 

This was now a fixed idea in his poor pompous, self-sufficient 
head, and it would take a rude shock indeed to remove it. 

While all this was going on, Jules Bastoigne continued to plod at 
his work. But now, when he found Lucille left alone in the little 
town, in which the Burgomaster was, or ought to be, the centre— 
now, when he saw her acquaintance pass by on the other side, and 
day by day he watched her face grow whiter and whiter, the man 
roused himself, and came out a hero. 

He took a sudden journey, and for a week was absent from his 
post. 

Jules Bastoigne take a holiday! Wonder of wonders, earthquakes 
would come next! Perhaps he was gone to be married. 

Jeannette, the maid, told Lucille this last piece of conjectural 
gossip one evening, when Jules had been absent about a week. The 
girl sighed, then flushed a little, and thought sadly, how happy she 
might have been, if she had never seen the Baron, and if her father 
had only liked poor Jules. 

At this moment the Burgomaster’s man-servant flung open the 
salon doors, and announced,—‘“* Madame and Monsieur Bastoigne.” 

Lucille sprang up, and came forward, trembling, to receive Jules 
and his mother. 

Madame Bastoigne was the very picture of an Ardennais. Comely, 
robust, brown, and strong both in mind and body, she reigned 
paramount both in house and store. She was queen, Jules was 
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prime-minister, and Monsieur Bastoigne was a little lean clerk, who 
kept the accounts, sat in a corner, and wore slippers all the day long. 

You look ill, Mademoiselle,” said Madame, kindly. ‘I hope to 
see you better soon. I wish to speak to your father.” 

“He is here,” returned Lucille, in a low voice. She was trembling 
in every limb, and she was glad when Jules opened the door for her, 
and, bowing profoundly, covered, as it were, her escape. 

The Burgomaster, as he entered, stared first at his visitors, then, in 
his best patronising manner, he begged them to be seated, and 
seemed to wait, like a great man, to know what he could do for 
them. Madame did not keep him waiting long. 

‘“‘T came, sir, on behalf of my son, to demand the hand of your 
daughter in marriage.” 

Monsieur Warenne’s fat, florid face turned white with amazement, 
and he kept silent from sheer anger. 

**T have loved her for many years,” put in Jules, with a firm, 
steady voice. ‘‘ And now, when friends fall away from her, it is the 
right time, as it seems to me, for a true man to prove his affection.” 

“Sir,” spluttered the Burgomaster, ‘“‘ my daughter has no need of 
friends in this miserable little town. She will have plenty of friends 
at Brussels and at Paris.” ue 

Madame Bastoigne seemed about to speak, but Jules looked at 
her imploringly, and she held her peace. 

“IT am much obliged, I am sure, for your offer of marriage,” con- 
tinued Monsieur Warenne ; “but are you aware that my daughter 
will have a dot of one hundred thousand francs, and with that fortune 
I expect her to marry a gentilhomme.” 

** Whatever you give to Lucille, my husband and I will give to 
Jules, franc for franc. We make no brag, but our till is not empty.” 

‘I don’t intend my daughter to have anything to do with tills,” 
returned the Burgomaster, swelling more and more with importance. 
“ Allow me to consider this matter at an end.” 

“Vou refuse my son?” said Madame Bastoigne, growing a little 
pale about the mouth. 

“I do: I have nothing to say against Jules; he is a very worthy 
young man, but not a fitting person to be my son-in-law.” 

‘* Now tell him, mother,” whispered Jules. 

‘Monsieur Warenne”—and Madame Bastoigne rose to her full 
height—“I look on you with pity. You are deceiving yourself, 
and you are ruining your daughter. Already there is not a man in 
the province who will ask her in marriage except my son.” 

“‘T don’t want your son—I don’t want any fripon in the pro- 
vince!” sputtered the angry Burgomaster. 

‘“‘ And I ask her,” said Jules, ‘‘ because I love her, and because I 
believe her to be a most innocent and unjustly maligned lady.” He 
was greatly agitated, but repressed his emotion, as his mother laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. 
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“T repeat, Monsieur,—‘ except my son,’ and he has persuaded 
me to come hither, and ask you for her, this onc; but he knows 
that, refused now, I will never come again. And before you say No, 
listen to what I have to tell you. You think Monsieur le Baron 
d’Harscamp means to marry your daughter. Well, Jules was too 
honourable to stand in the way of her advancement, so he went to 
Paris, and saw the Baron, and asked him the question in a straight 
and honest way.” 

‘“* How dared he?” cried the Burgomaster, now white with fury. 

‘‘He dared for Lucille’s sake. And he told the Baron what 
people were saying about the poor girl here, and he begged him, as 
a gentleman, to come back instantly, and marry her, and crush these 
insolent slanders beneath his feet. Or if he could not marry just 
yet, he entreated him to write and state his intention to make Lucille 
his wife, and so save your child from breaking her heart, beneath 
the venom and cruelty of her calumniators.” 

‘** Well,” cried Monsieur Warenne, eagerly, ‘‘I know he answered 
like a gentleman.” 

‘He laughed in my face,” exclaimed Jules, starting up, and break- 
ing the bonds of his calmness. ‘‘ He said he never had the slightest 
intention of marrying Mademoiselle Warenne, and he was not aware 
his intentions to her had ever passed the bounds of civility. His 
own marriage had long been arranged with his cousin, Mademoiselle 
de Bretiselle, and it would take place in the spring.” 

“Itis false!” roared the Burgomaster. 

‘* Patience, mother—never mind him,” said Jules, putting his hand 
on that lady’s lips. 

“ Hear me out, Monsieur Warenne. I told him, on hearing this, 
that his intentions Aad passed the bounds of civility, and he had 
compromised a young lady’s happiness and acted like a scoundrel. 
He interrupted me with an insolent laugh, and a lying declaration 
that Mademoiselle Lucille had received his civilities very willingly ; 
and if they had been a little warmer than necessary, the fault was hers 
and yours, as you had both encouraged him, the young lady with her 
eyes, and the papa with his words. He did not speak Lucille’s name 
twice: my fist fell on his insolent lips before he could utter it, and 
I knocked him down, and left him screaming furiously for his 
servants.” 

“You knocked down Monsieur le Baron d’Harscamp ?—you 
knocked down my—my son-in-law that is to be?” stammered the 
enraged Burgomaster. Poor man! he was certainly mad on this 
point. 

‘“‘T had that honour,” said Jules, folding his arms a little theatri- 
cally, as we should think in England. 

*“‘ Then there’s the door, sir. I never wish to see you again in my 
house. As if it was likely the Baron would tell you what his 
intentions are towards my daughter!” 
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“‘Come away, Jules,” said Madame Bastoigne, in an irritated 
tone. ‘Pride comes before a downfall, and his will be great.” 

“One moment, mother,” pleaded Jules, and he turned his earnest, 
handsome face towards the Burgomaster. 

“Monsieur Warenne, I entreat you to consider how long I have 
loved Lucille. If you send me away now, I shall go a broken- 
hearted man, for I have promised my mother never to come on this 
errand again. If you will give me your daughter, I will defend her 
with my life against these slanders; and my love for her, my tender, 
lasting, patient love, will make me a dutiful son to yourself.” 

Madaine Bastoigne curled her lips proudly on hearing these words ; 
but there were tears in her eyes, as she walked to the door—tears of 
admiration and of love for her son. 

‘“‘T have nothing to say to you,” said the Burgomaster, still foam- 
ing with importance and rage. ‘Go, sir!” 

He pointed to the door, and Jules, whose face worked with an 
anguish past speech, followed his mother silently. 


IV. 


THE Burgomaster was greatly agitated all that evening, but he said 
nothing to Lucille till the next day. Then with great scorn and 
bitterness, he related to her the honour that had been done her by 
Jules, his own refusal of the offer, Jules’ journey to Paris and conduct 
to the Baron—suppressing, however, that gentleman’s impertinent 
speeches, and his intended marriage. 

Lucille, always delicate, broke down before all this. Through 
weeks of long, dull, lonely pain she had borne the mortification of 
seeing herself isolated and insulted ; and now, as her father’s words 
poured hotly over her, she wrung her hands together, with a low 
cry, and fell down fainting at his feet. She-was carried to bed, and 
a distant doctor was sent for, who pronounced her very ill. 

It was with the hysterical cries of his daughter yet in his ears, that 
our pompous Burgomaster sat down to pen a long letter to the 
Baron. In it, he utterly repudiated Jules Bastoigne and all his 
deeds ; while, with injudicious zeal, he commiserated his noble friend 
on that assassin’s vile assault ; then he assured him that he believed 
no single word the fellow had said ; and lastly, touching with pathos 
—for here, truly, his heart was wrung—on his daughter’s illness, and 
the cowardly attacks on her good name, he implored the Baron to 
speak out at once. 

There was no answer for three weeks,—three weeks, during which 
Lucille lay ill of low fever. Then there came one, in black and 
white, a true and elaborate announcement of the marriage of Henri, 
Baron d’Harscamp, with the beautiful and noble Isabella de Breti- 
selle, daughter of the Comte de Bretiselle. 

By the same post, there arrived a courteous letter, full of regrets 
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for all mistakes, sorrow for Mademoiselle’s illness, and best wishes for 
her recovery, and happiness with Monsieur Bastoigne—whom he 
designated as a very “noble fellow,” and in every way worthy of 
Mademoiselle Lucille, whose goodness, beauty, virtue, &c., he 
admired and venerated with all his heart. 

The Burgomaster put this letter—which was written throughout in 
a coldly civil, but gentlemanly tone—in his sick daughter’s hand ; 
and then, giving way to all his mortified feelings, he laid his head by 
her side and shed tears. 

Lucille threw her arm around him. ‘ Don’t weep, father ; I don’t 
care in the least for this—this Baron’s marriage. It was a folly 
indeed on my part.” 

She took the blame on herself, not reproaching him for the impru- 
dence and mistaken pride that had thrust her on the Baron’s notice. 
But when, with trembling fingers, she took up the paper of announce- 
ment, and read the names of the bride and bridegroom, her tears 
fell fast, and these grew bitter indeed as she slowly perused the 
letter. 

‘Oh, father! you have tried to force him to take me ! You have 
asked him to marry me! how could you—how could you—so 
bitterly humiliate your child ?” 

She was so weak, that this shock brought on a nervous attack, 
which utterly prostrated her strength and courage. She lay from day 
to day almost like one dead ; silent, broken-hearted, uncomplaining. 

And outside her lonely sick-room the detractors still wagged their 
tongues, and shook their heads, and stood aloof from her. All but 
Jules. He came beneath her window often, and, standing bare- 
headed, prayed for her with all his heart. 

One evening, as father and daughter sat together—she propped up 
with pillows in her chair—he told her this, and she wept. 

* Poor Jules !” she said, as tears fell slowly on her white, worn 
cheeks. ‘‘I could have loved him once, father !” 

“Then you shall love him again, darling,” cried the burgomaster, 
catching at hope. ‘I have only to hold up my finger, and he'll be 
back.” 

He held up his finger, he held up his whole hand, but Madame 
Bastoigne showed no sign of relenting. And without his mother’s 
consent, what Belgian or Frenchman can marry? Moreover, Jules 
was a man of his word ; he had made his mother a promise, and he 
was bound to keep it. 

And now the poor distracted burgomaster did at last what he 
should have done at first. He sent to the paternal wine stores at 
Liége for his own mother. 

She was the most wiry, leathery, capable little mummy I ever 
knew. She was sixty-five, but she looked younger than her son; 
and she could dance about upon her small feet all day long, from 
kitchen to parlour, to cellar and shop, without the slightest signs of 
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fatigue. As to the pompous burgomaster, he was the meekest of 
children in her presence; and it was as good as a play to see him 
ordered about, and hear him responding—“ Oui, ma mére,” to every 
word she said. 

‘‘A pretty pass you have brought your daughter to, Alexandre - 
Warenne. You have ruined her health, her reputation, and her 
peace of mind; and all to gratify your abominable pride.” 

** Oui, ma mére.” 

‘* Well, now, if she doesn’t die, she must go into a convent; there’s 
no other fate open to her.” 

*“O mother, mother!” And the poor Burgomaster broke down 
with a great cry. 

“Unless she chooses to marry the man whom I can get for her.” 

‘¢ But, mother, she likes young Bastoigne.” 

‘* Bah! What business has a girl to like anybody but her father and 
mother, and grandmother? Besides, the Bastoignes won’t have her.” 

“ But if you could manage them, mother?” To this humiliation 
was the Burgomaster come now. 

Madame Warenne smiled superior. ‘A nice way to manage 
them, to let them think that I am come here to coax them back! 
No; let me do things my own way, please. Nobody in the Ardennes 
will take Lucille now, but I know a man at Louvain who will be glad 
to have her. He. is a little consumptive, and the ugliest human 
being that ever walked ; ten women have refused him, and he is 
getting now to despair of a wife. I'll go to him next week.” 

Quite aghast, the Burgomaster argued and expostulated, but ended 
by giving in. No one, in fact, argued very long with old Madame 
Warenne. ; 

Under her care Lucille got better; the brisk and cheery presence 
of the little woman acted like a restorative ; and no sooner was the 
invalid able to travel than she whisked her off to Spa. And this she 
did without having lowered her flag in the least to the Bastoignes, 
although she permitted Jules, as a great favour, to come and take 
leave of Lucille. She knew the girl’s pale innocent face would haunt 
him,-and shake his promise to his mother. 

As for Lucille herself, she could not hear of Jules’ generous. 
journey to Paris, and all his love and devotion, without being touched. 
It seemed to her that the scales were fallen from her eyes, and in 
Jules she saw the true gentleman, for whom her heart had yearned 
so long. And so through these thoughts her love went back to him 
in a better and more trusting way than of old; it went back in sure 
confidence and esteem of his character. But these feelings were 
hopeless, for Jules had promised never to ask her to be his wife 
again, and her father had repented, and humbled his pride in vain. 
Thus there was nothing left for her but submission to the fate 
which his pride and her own vanity had brought on her. 

At Spa she was introduced by her grandmother to Monsieur 
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Gilbert Rennelon. He was truly the ugliest man in Europe; not 
deformed, but ugly from simple ugliness. Even the plainest and 
most dowerless of spinsters had felt obliged to refuse him. And this 
man, to Lucille’s horror, her grandmother had fixed on to be her 
husband, The poor girl expostulated and wept in vain. 

“Your good name is damaged, no other man will have you, and 
it is only by marrying that you can get back again to your place in the 
world. Monsieur Rennelon or a convent—that is your alternative.” 

Thus this unhappy marriage was decided on, and this poor 
victim to evil tongues returned to the Ardennes looking like the 
wreck of herself. The miserable burgomaster, as he bore her from 
the carriage in his arms, trembled with an agony of contrition. This 
was his doing. O, why had he refused Jules Bastoigne? Why had 
his insane pride made him break his daughter’s heart ? 

Madame Bastoigne watched her son’s face from day to day, and 
saw it growing sterner and whiter, with a look of restless fever about 
the eyes that alarmed her. But what could she do now? It was 
too late to relent now Lucille was going to be married. 

It was Lent, and the marriage was fixed for Easter, but M. Rennelon 
was to make his first appearance in the Ardennes during the last days 
of Lent, and he was to be the Burgomaster’s guest until the wedding. 
Old Madame Warenne was at her son’s house, taking the whole man- 
agement of affairs into her own hands, and great were her preparations 
for the wedding- feast. 

At length the bridegroom arrived in splendid state, with bran-new 
carriage and horses. But, unluckily, the horses were untried, some- 
thing frightened them, away they tore, and away went the bran-new 
carriage to utter smash and destruction. They picked up the poor 
bridegroom from the ruins, and carried him into his intended father- 
in-law’s house, with his ribs broken, his brain shaken, and his left 
leg hanging useless, 

He was ill and helpless, and cheerful through it all for a long, long 
while. Never had any Belgian, before or since, such an opportunity 
for studying his future wife’s character as he had, and did. 

Easter passed away, and Trinity was nearly come, before—leaning 
on a crutch—M. Rennelon showed his exceedingly ugly face among 
the Burgomaster’s flowers. It was an uglier face than ever—it was a 
thin white face now—in fact, a dying face—not to be seen above 
ground much longer. 

He called Lucille to him in the garden—she had grown very fond 
of him, fond as if he were her brother, and leaning on her arm—for 
he liked the girl, and was glad to have her help—he broke to her, 
very gently, that he was a dying man. 

** You are better,” cried Lucille, in a trembling voice. ‘See how 
well you can walk.” 

“* My leg is better,” said the ugly man, “ my lungs are worse. I 
may die any day.” 
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Lucille looked at him with tears in her eyes. 
“You will be sorry for me,” he said, kindly; “but you do not 
love me. I never expected it. I have proposed to many, but you, 
Lucille, are the only woman that accepted me, and I am grateful. 
I thought, after years of kindness, to make my wife love me; but you 
see, it is not permitted to me to make that experiment.” 

“*O don’t be grateful to me,” said Lucille, sobbing, “I don’t 
deserve it. I promised to marry you because - 

‘‘T know all about it,” interrupted the poor bridegroom, wistfully. 
** You perceive, Lucille, I have been unhappy myself, and that has 
made me read the hearts of others. But, then, Madame Warenne 
was quite frank with me; she told me your whole history before I 
proposed to you. ‘There’s a girl,’ she said, ‘who will be grateful to 
you for marrying her—a girl who will give you in the end a sincere 
and pious love.’ And so you would, Lucille, I know that.” 

As he said this, he fought with a natural pang of the human heart ; 
he stifled the regret for all he lost in dying. Then he continued 
more firmly : 

“*T have been wise enough, Lucille, to keep one secret from the 
world—my great wealth. I was determined, if women refused me 
for my ugliness, they should not accept me for my money. I meant 
to surprise my wife with all I would do for her, in return for her 
love. My dear, when you marry, you will not come to your husband 
undowered.” 

Much astonished—for her bridegroom was thought to be a man of 
very moderate means—and much moved by his words, Lucille, after 
some little agitation, spoke out to him all her heart. 

“If you die,” she said, “I shall go into a convent. Jules 
Bastoigne will never ask me again to be his wife, and he is the only 
man who has ever loved me, or ever will love me. I feel, too, that, 
disappointed in this affection, the world can give me nothing but 
sorrow. I only grieve for being forced to leave my father. A religious 
life else is the best refuge for me.” 

Thus this betrothed couple conversed, one of death, the other of 
a living death beneath the veil. 

“Whatever may be your fate, Lucille, remember always that your 
sisterly affection has cast a little sunshine on my path,” said the ugly 
man, in the patient voice peculiar to him. ‘Until I knew you, child, 
no woman’s voice had ever spoken to me in kindness, My mother 
was ashamed of me, and sisters I had none.” 

Lucille put her hand on his, and bent forward to hide her 
tears, 

A few weeks more, and the ugly man was taken home to Louvain 
and buried there, amid the tears of many poor, insignificant, unknown 
people to whom he had been kind. If Lucille had been told ‘at 
Christmas, when she accepted him, how she would weep for him at 
Trinity, she would have disbelieved and wondered. Therefore, we 
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perceive that all dislike is only ignorance, and “ to know is not only 
to forgive,” but often to love also. 

The news of the ugly man’s wealth astonished the world. It was 
so wonderful that a creature so ugly should not have embellished his 
features with gold—that he should to the very last have tried to get 
loved, or, at least, tolerated, for himself. Ah! what a mistake! 

The exact terms of his will were not divulged ; but it was known 
that Mademoiselle Lucille Warenne had two millions of francs. 
Hence there was a nine days’ wonder for the world when it was 
announced that this young girl, who lived in deep seclusion, refusing 
the visits and the friendship now that had been denied to her in her 
sorrow, was about to become a novice in the Carmelite convent near. 

The steady, plodding man, who had loved her through good and 
evil, heard this, and looked imploringly at his mother. 

‘Look you, my son,” she said; ‘I would go to-day, but she is 
so rich now. We refused when the Burgomaster beckoned; _ he will 
say now it is the money has brought us back. I am too proud to 
bear that.” 

‘So am I,” returned Jules. He said no more to his mother, but 
the fever in his eye burned brighter, and his cheeks grew hollow. 

Thus things stood when old Madame Warenne, like an adroit 
general, came to the rescue. 


V. 


Ir was time she came, for it was Lucille’s last Sunday at home, 
and her father, grown old and grey before his time, followed her 
piteously with his eyes whenever she moved from his side. 

‘My doing—all my doing,” he murmured to himself, as he caught 
her wistful smile, or saw the tear which, in spite of her resolve, would 
sometimes flow unbidden. ‘I have spoiled your future, Lucille. I 
have condemned you to this. ©, my dear, dear child, what shall I 
do when you are gone? I shall soon die.” 

At this moment Lucille threw her arms round his neck, and they 
wept together. 

Yet he did not try to shake her resolve. He knew if any man 
sought her now it would be for her money, and she would refuse all 
such offers. And when he was dead and gone, it would be better for 
her to be safe in a convent, than to face the world alone, a single 
woman, 

“It is very unfortunate,” said Madame Warenne, “that poor M. 
Rennelon died. You see, if any farti presented himself for Lucille 
now, he’d declare off when he heard the terms of the will.” This 
speech was made after supper, when Lucille was gone to bed. 

The Burgomaster heaved a deep sigh. ‘‘'That’s why I wrote to 
you tocome. That’s why she has resolved to take the veil.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Madame, drily. ‘She has set her heart on Jules 
Bastoigne, and she’ll be glad ——” 
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* Ah! those Bastoignes!” interrupted the Burgomaster. “It 
seems hard that Lucille’s money —— ” 

‘* A likely thing!” exclaimed the old lady. ‘‘ No, indeed! I didn’t 
persuade ce cher M. Rennelon to propose to Lucille for that. I mean 
to bring those people to their senses. That’s what I’m here for.” 

A gleam of hope illumined the poor Burgomaster’s face; but he 
dared not ask his mother the plan of her campaign. 

The next day Madame walked into the Bastoigne magasin, and 
presented herself at that counter where Madame Bastoigne presided. 
She had some troublesome wools and beads to match, and civil to 
her, as to any other customer, Jules’ mother aided in the process. 

** Your son is looking ill,” said Madame. 

“Yes,” returned the other, a little huskily. ‘‘ Here is the green 
shade.” 

“Thanks. But M. Jules, I expect, will soon be in excellent 
health. Money cures most ailments.” This was said with intense 
sarcasm. 

“What does Madame mean ?” 

“Really! Is it possible you don’t understand my meaning?” 
Witheringly sarcastic this. 

“Certainly not, Madame.” 

“Oh, indeed! You are quite ignorant, that you are driving a poor 
unhappy girl into a convent, in order to enrich your son ?” 

“Madame, you insult me.” And Jules’ mother grew white to her 
lips. 

Now Madame Warenne knew the Bastoignes were in complete 
ignorance of M. Rennelon’s will, but she went on in an indignant 
tone. 

“You'll never make me, or anyone, believe you are not guwéfe 
aware that your son Jules gets every sou of Lucille’s two millions if 
she takes the veil.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Madame Bastoigne, clasping her 
hands. 

“And it is honourable and honest—is it not ?—to take advantage 
of a girl’s inexperience and romance—and love—yes, I own it ; she 
loves your son—in order to enrich one’s own family. But two mil- 
lions are worth a little dishonour. Yes; this is the pink shade. 
Thanks.” 

“ Of what are you talking?” cried Madame Bastoigne, who was 
now ghastly pale. 

*T am telling you what you already know, that my granddaughter 
is about to take the veil, in order to give your son two million of 
francs.” 

“Tt can’t be! It shall never be! He won’t touch her money!” 

“It won’t be hers when she is a nun; it will be his. After all, I 
suppose Monsieur Rennelon had a right to do what he liked. 

‘““Am I going mad?” said Madame Bastoigne. “As I live, 
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Madame, I understand nothing of this. Come and explain it to me, 
I entreat you.” She passed round the counter, and led the way to 
the sanctum beyond the warehouse. Madame Warenne followed. 

“Do you really say you know nothing of M. Rennelon’s will?” 

“Nothing! Nothing!” 

“Then I have done you an injustice,” said the lively little mummy, 
in a more genial tone. ‘ But when I explain the facts, you will see 
it is an injustice, which the whole world is likely to do you.” 

Thereupon, in rapid words, she told that M. Rennelon had left 
Lucille his two millions on condition she married within a year of 
his death. If she remained single, it was to go to certain hospitals ; 
but if she took the veil it was to go to Jules Bastoigne. 

“And she becomes a nun to give it him,” concluded the little 
woman in a dry tone. 

“‘ But she can marry!” cried Madame Bastoigne, aghast. 

*“‘ Unfortunately, M. Rennelon has zamed the person she is to marry, 
if she wishes to keep the money. If she weds any other, it goes to 
the hospitals.” 

* And this person —— ?” 

“Ts, again, Jules Bastoigne.” 

For a moment Jules’ mother was speechless ; she trembled violently, 
and stretched out her hands like one clutching the air. 

‘What is to be done ?” she said, at last, with shaking lips. 

“It is for you to say, Madame,” returned Grandmamma Warenne. 
“Do you intend to let my grandchild bestow two millions on your 
son, by immuring herself in a convent ? ” 

“No! no! O why was I not told of this before ?” 

“T thought you knew it.” This was a story, of course. ‘“ But 
even if you did not, Lucille could not well inform you of it. After 
what had passed, it would have had the appearance of flinging her- 
self at your son’s head. And I suppose my son hadn’t sense enough 
to tell you. As for Lucille, the poor girl has done her best. She 
has waited nearly a year. You have had every chance given you to 
behave honourably, but I suppose Jules prefers the money without 
the wife, and Lucille freely gives it to him. She might remain at 
home, you know, and let the hospitals have it, but in her romantic 
love she has resolved si 

“Hold, madame! I cannot bear this. Jules! Jules!” 

The young man, much amazed at the tone of his mother’s voice, 
crossed the warehouse hastily, and entered the parlour. 

Jules, Lucille Warenne goes into the Carmelite convent to- 
morrow for love of you. She takes the veil to give you her fortune, 
which, by Monsieur Rennelon’s will, is forfeited to you if she becomes 
anun. This cannot be, my son. Go to her, and say I wait here 
to ask her to be my daughter.” 

With face flushing to burning crimson, Jules gazed first at his 
mother, then at Madame Warenne. 
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“Go,” said that triumphant old lady. ‘ You will fiad Lucille in 
the garden.” 

Flinging the ledger which he held to the floor, Jules went. 

“I vowed I would never ask Monsieur Warenne again for his 
daughter,” said Madame. 

* But youcan ask me, I suppose,” cried the lively old lady, rising, 
and embracing her vanquished foe with great fervour. ‘I am the 
head of the family, and the proper person to ask; and I give my 
consent right heartily.” 

The two families dined together that day, and to tell what that 
meal was would require words eloquent as an angel’s tears of joy. 
In fact, there are no such words, either in pen and ink or in dic- 
tionaries ; the words that could tell it lie deep in human hearts, too 
deep even to be spoken by the tongue. 

“ And to think,” said the beaming and humbled Burgomaster, 
‘that we could have had this happiness so long ago—if we had only 
had sense enough !” 

‘* Well,” observed Madame Warenne, ‘‘I could have put you all 
to rights sooner if I had liked, but if ever people deserved to be 
made to suffer a little you all did! But for me, I should like to 
know where your pride would have carried you! To tell the truth, 
I think I had a little to do with the making of that will,” concluded 
the old lady, slily. 


Shall I finish here? No; I will tell you one thing more. Jules 
Bastoigne is a great man now. He became a deputé, or member 
for his own province; he signalised himself greatly in parliament, 
and rose to a high position—rose rapidly; his genius for business, 
his energetic promptitude, his calmness and clear-sightedness, being 
qualities that e//. 

Now transport yourselves to the magnificent salon of an am- 
bassador at Bruxelles, and overhear with me this short dialogue. 

“Who is that graceful and beautiful woman?” asks a languid 
lady, of a weary and irritable aspect—‘‘ I mean the one leaning on 
the arm of the celebrated deputé.” 

The languid lady is Madame d’Harscamp. Her husband puts up 
his eye-glass, then drops it, with a sudden change on his pallid, 
fashionable face. 

“ That is the celebrated deputy’s wife, Madame Bastoigne. Yes, 
she was, and is, very beautiful.” 

With a weary sigh, he lets the eye-glass fall from his fingers, and 
the air of the room being suddenly oppressive, he is glad to find him- 
self left alone, as the guests crowd round Lucille and her husband. 

The Burgomaster, from his nook in the Ardennes, looks on his 
son-in-law’s career with the utmost satisfaction. 

** After all,” he says, “I did succeed in the great object of my 
ambition ; my daughter has married a gentleman.” 














ABOUT NORWAY. 


By CHARLES W. Woop, AUTHOR OF “THROUGH HOLLAND.” 


N the Lofodens Nature 
having put forth all her 
strength, seems to have be- 
come exhausted with the 
effort. No scenery be- 
tween these islands and the 
North Cape can compare 
with them in grandeur and 
sublimity. You steam on- 
wards reluctant to leave 
regions so magnificent, so 
desolate and remote; form- 
ing a little world apart, dis- 
tinct and different from 
anything else encountered 
in these high latitudes. 
They become henceforth 
to the imagination less 
realities than scenes from fairyland, and memory recalls them as 
objects seen in a dream. 

A dream made up of gigantic rocks peaked and pinnacled ; jagged 
outlines sharp and piercing; surrounded by gorgeous colours, skies 
tropic-hued at midnight, flashing, jewelled waters, and eternal day- 
light. More tangible were the bays and sounds that opened up ab- 
ruptly, ran a little way into the land, and disclosed small settlements 
green and sheltered ; mossy slopes that stood out in contrast with the 
barren outer walls of these matchless islands of the North. 

We steered into one of these bays forming a natural harbour. For 
once the people of the settlement were asleep in the broad midnight 
light. The steamer sounded her whistle. Every little house was 
closed ; silence reigned, deep as that upon the summit of the peaks. 
Not a creature stirred; not a dog barked ; not a window opened in 
answer to the signal. It might have been the abode of the Seven 
Sleepers, or an infected spot abandoned by every thing of life. 
Half-a-dozen times the whistle sounded, the echoes went multiplying 
up into the hills, and still the good folk heeded not. There was 
cargo to land ; but, as the captain observed, it would keep. It was 
impossible to stay here for ever ; so, out of patience at last, he went 
off again. The drowsy people might wait for their goods until the 
return journey: perhaps by that time they would have awakened. 
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Soon after this we left the Lofodens, steered across for the island 
of Tromso, near the mainland, and reached it about eight o’clock on 
the Wednesday morning. The steamer had to wait here some hours, 
and everyone landed in detachments. Herr X., with his white 
umbrella, accompanied us in the last boat, and together we inspected 
the town. 

Tromso is very picturesque. Green hills, sometimes snow-tipped, 
surround the harbour, and the town is built at the foot of the slopes. 
The streets are wide and straight, and there is an air of great 
prosperity about the place: a sort of semi-pretence to fashion 
surprising in a spot so far north, after a long interval of fishing 
settlements, or towns that pretend to nothing. The ladies of Tromso 
walked about in costumes that might have owed their first existence 
to London or Paris—the ladies that crossed our path. For in 
all these towns, Throndhjem included, it was singular how few of the 
inhabitants declared themselves. Tromso with its 6,000 people, 
might, for all we saw of them, have contained less than 600. 

Outside the town we came upon a family of Lapps, sitting upon a 
green bank, quietly eating their breakfast. Two men, a woman, and 
a little child. They were very small, with brown, withered faces and 
high cheek bones; the men without beard or whiskers, one of the 
distinguishing marks of the Lapp. There was a good humour and 
gentleness about them, a merry sparkle in their blue eyes, which 
redeemed their faces from the unpleasantness of that peculiar type— 
the low-caste features: small up-turned nose, wide mouth, and no 
particular development of brain. They talked to us in some 
unknown jargon; hard metallic voices, shrill and squeaky, men and 
women alike ; rattling out their words so sharply that they sounded 
like a shower of stones falling upon a pavement. They had reindeer 
skins for sale, and red shoes or moccasins, turned up at the. toes. 

The Lapps have a great eye to a bargain; have learned already 
the art of asking more than the value of their wares, and more than 
they intend to take. They will impose upon you if they can, and the 
cunning not to be mistaken in their little sharp faces is sufficient to 
put you upon your guard. They did their best this morning to drive 
a bargain with us, but not caring to be encumbered with a host of 
things during our walk, we were proof against their seducing offers. 
As soon as they found they could sell us nothing, either at their 
price or our own, they grew sulky, turned their backs upon us, 
squatted down around their kettle, and would not be persuaded to 
give us another look or word. In short, they behaved like children. 
Nevertheless they were much impressed by Herr X.’s white umbrella, 
as well as by a puggaree one of us wore upon a straw hat. This 
puggaree had been a source of frequent amusement to the natives in 
different places, though it can scarcely be an uncommon article of 
costume amongst the travellers visiting Norway. At one of the 
stations we were especially entertained by a native on shore pointing 
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it out to the chief officer, asking whether the wearer was a woman, 
and if this was the ordinary dress of the English ladies. The officer, 
without replying, came up laughing at the question, and the native 
was left in a very confused and uncertain state of mind. 












THE LAPP HuT—AS WE SAW IT. 











Tromso is the capital of Finmark, that portion of Lapland that 
belongs to Norway. It is the seat of the bishop, and boasts a 
cathedral : a small, unpretending building, built of wood. A young 
Norwegian who, with his wife, had accompanied us from Throndhjem, 
landed here, to be ordained the following day by the bishop, and to 
devote himself to a missionary’s life amongst the Lapps. This 
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indeed was courage and self-sacrifice; the pleasures, luxuries, and 
bare comforts of life all resigned ; for the sake of labouring amidst a 
race with whom one could have nothing in common, were it not for 
the one common bond of death, and the awakening of the soul to 
the life beyond. After our short English service on board on the 
Sunday a small collection had been made for the good of his cause, 
and when the little box was handed to him, he replied in grateful 
tones: ‘‘ You English are so loving !” 

Leaving the Lapp family to lose their appetite and recover their 
good humour, we proceeded to reconnoitre the streets of Tromso. 
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Some of them looked green and lively, the mountain ash and wild 
cherry tree planted on either side, like a boulevard. Passing by the 
cathedral, where next day the ordination would take place, we went 
up a long, white, dusty road, and turning into a small plantation of 
birch trees, reached a pavilion, whence we obtained a splendid view 
of the surrounding neighbourhood. The bright, sparkling water lay 
sleeping in the broad sunshine, land-locked by the hills, whose 
graceful outlines undulated against a background of sky. In the 
harbour were boats of many countries, if one might judge by the 
flags that fluttered in the breeze, and enlivened the scene not a little. 
Most picturesque of all, out in the middle of the water, our little 
steamer, the Michael Krohn, was unloading cargo on the one side 
and taking it in on the other. The town lay below us, and we looked 
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down upon blue and red roofs, and white and yellow wooden walls. 

Far away again on the one hand stretched the blue waters of the sea; 
on the other, hills ran up into the land. In the valleys between 
dwelt colonies of Lapps, with their herds of reindeer, and one of 
these colonies we were to visit on our return from the North Cape. 

Immediately surrounding us, the small plantation of birches rustled, 
murmured, and glinted in the hot, scorching sunshine. Herr X., 
with his white umbrella, was to be envied, in spite of the green lining, 
which threw a cadaverous hue over his amiable features, and gave 
him quite the look of a resuscitated ghost—though one of ample 
proportions. In the wood, at our feet, was a small cottage, and 
its inmates were evidently flitting. At this moment they were away : 
the building was empty, and part of the furniture was scattered about 
the little garden. Who were they, these people, and what were they 
like? What had their life been in this little tenement? What was 
it going to be in the new house they were bound for? Were they 
as happy and contented as they ought to be in this quiet spot, away 
from that world where life is more or less a “‘ fitful fever”? Probably 
they knew not the extent of this privilege. 

Life might indeed have ended in fever, as we wended our way 
back to the steamer, for the heat was an exaggerated repetition 
of Throndhjem. Herr X., in spite of his umbrella, grew red as 
a lobster, whilst A. got cross, declared that it was too much of a 
good thing, and pathetically asked us to go and choose him a cool 
spot in the churchyard for his remains. But we survived it: as 
we generally do survive everything in this world, eyen the impossible. 
A few hours’ later on, and how we longed for. some of this now 
despised _ heat! It is always so. We are continually sighing for 
what is not. Discontented and ungrateful mortals, we make our own 
troubles, murmur at our self-imposed burdens, many of which exist 
only in imagination. Perhaps the liver has to answer for a great 
deal. Better that than the heart. 

Leaving Tromso to its heat and repose, we started for Hammerfest, 
the last town to be called at on our way to the North Cape, and the 
most northern town in the world. No sooner had we left Tromsé 
than, to our infinite regret, the weather changed. It grew cold 
and unsettled ; the sky clouded over ; the water at times was rough 
enough to clear the decks, and tosend most of the passengers below. 
The scenery became tame. Barren cliffs, neither grand nor interest- 
ing ; especially now that a cold mist crept about them, in the inter- 
vals when rain fell not and clouds hung low. 

That night we had no sun, no grand sunset effects: all romance 
had disappeared for the time being. An amiable passenger assumed 
a red blanket by way of extra covering, and being ritualistically in- 
clined—or, as he put it, “an advanced High Churchman ”—a rosy 
flush of pleasure suffused his cheeks when it was suggested that he 
looked very like a cardinal, and wanted only the red hat to be per- 
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fect. So pleased was he at the idea, that henceforth he seldom 
appeared without his red blanket, which, worn now on the cross, and 
now on the square, gave an interesting variety to his appearance. 

We reached Hammerfest the next morning, and landed to walk up 
a valley in search of reindeer. It was a cold, wet morning ; but 
people will go through the greatest hardships in life for their own 
pleasure, and no one thought of staying behind on account of the 
rain. ‘To do so would have been madness ; but to go forward, get 
drenched, catch rheumatic fever, or at least a terrific cold—this might 
be risked. So all went forward. 

Hammerfest seemed to consist of one long, straggling street, built 
on the slope of the hill. It is noted for its cod-liver oil factories. 
Without exaggeration, it may be asserted that upon landing we were 
almost knocked backwards to the earth with the smell. Anything 
more awful and terrible cannot be imagined. Every time we passed 
a factory out came pocket-handkerchiefs, and the whole party took 
to their heels as if pursued by the incarnation of evil, all dignity and 
grace recklessly abandoned. Never will those Hammerfest smells be 
forgotten ; they are still too much even for remembrance. 

However, we survived this also, and reached the entrance to the 
valley. A stony, barren vale, absolutely void of verdure and vegeta- 
tion, with a rough path, up which we began to toil in search of rein- 
deer. Everyone, it must be explained, was reindeer mad. Up and 
up we went : to our right a running stream, with a miniature sluice 
and a small mill, something like a Shetland mill, for grinding 
corn. But the road was difficult and toilsome, and the valley had no 
beauty of its own to reward these pilgrims sacrificing at pleasure’s 
shrine. It was wide and long—very long. The mountains fell away 
in gradual slopes of barren rock and stone, here and there covered 
with patches of lichen. Where the slopes were not rocky they were 
marshy ; and a scream would now and then be heard, and an un- 
happy mortal might be seen gradually disappearing—like Mephisto- 
pheles through the trap-door. Unfortunately, no flames issued 
to warm our benumbed members; and the interesting feminine 
screamer of course received timely and masculine rescue. 

But to-day no reindeer—perverse animals !—appeared, This was 
the tragic element in the excursion. After walking for an hour and 
more, it was time to return. We did return, philosophically consoling 
ourselves with the idea that disappointment is the lot of man. 

A. and Herr X., however, went on to the top of one of the slopes, 
and when they returned declared they had come upon a whole herd 
of reindeer, who had stared at them, and made friends with them in 
the most entertaining manner. Upon which the test of the pas- 
sengers felt themselves aggrieved ; said that what was fair for one was 
fair for another, and that it was very unhandsome behaviour on the 
part of X. and A. not to have turned back with the rest. People 
will be a little unreasonable when smarting under disappointment, 
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and there is no help for it. It is human nature, or at least a certain 
phase of human nature. They whom it thus affects feel themselves 
martyrs or injured mortals, and naturally turn their resentment upon 
those who have given rise to the emotion. For my own part, I was 
silent ; but perhaps, like the historical bird, I thought the more; for 
I found myself wondering whether X. and A. had really and indeed 
seen this wonderful herd of friendly deer. But no doubt I did them 
an injustice. 

At the foot of the valley was a small, low hut, with one diminutive 
window to admit the daylight, or rather to make darkness visible 
within. It contained two tiny rooms, or compartments, black with 
peat smoke, and redolent of the odour. The people, like the rein- 











THE NORTH CAPE. 


deer above, seemed quite friendly, and invited us to enter and re- 
connoitre. In the inner room a woman was rocking a baby done 
up like a mummy; one or two children played about the earthy 
floor, very dirty, and therefore very happy. Without, it was cold and 
dismal ; within, it was cold and yet more dismal. But the people 
seemed contented and comfortable; they knew, and consequently 
wanted, nothing better; and the man was quite a handsome specimen 
of his race. 

Next we charged past the oil factories in a body, and found our 
way to the post-office. There, happiness and home letters awaited 
us, after more than a fortnight’s silence: home letters that made up 
for the weeping skies. Finally, we all laid siege to a fur shop, and 
everyone bought according to his ability, or the mania that was upon 
him. Then back to the steamer, thankful that in spite of the smells 
of Hammerfest, we were not dead yet. At three o’clock in the after- 
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noon, we started for the North Cape; though, alas, with faint hope 
of any midnight sun. 

Between Hammerfest and the Cape, the outlines of the coast were 
grand, and occasionally majestic ; the weather was cloudy, but the 
rain had obligingly ceased. As we approached our journey’s end 
the wind rose, and the cold grew bitter. The sea, too, became 
rough, and everyone, except Herr X. and myself, went below. We 
remained on deck, braving the elements, regardless of the lurches 
that every now and then unceremoniously sent us spinning from one 
side of the vessel to the other, chairs and all, as if we had been a 
couple of barrels. The waves washed against the sides, broke over 
the decks, and drenched us with spray; but we were sublimely in- 
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CATHEDRAL CHURCH, TROMSO. 


different to these small discomforts. Nearing the North Cape, bold 
outlines of rocks, one headland after another of rude and savage 
grandeur, confronted the sea: barren surfaces, as befitted rocks and 
headlands looking straight towards the North Pole: headlands that 
marked the commencement of the Arctic regions. 

Yet, though down in the Christiania fjord the sea freezes intensely 
in winter, up here at the North Cape it freezes never. Icebergs are 
unseen here, though some people imagine the contrary, and the mean 


“temperature of the land and water is very even. This is due to the 


influence of the Gulf Stream. The extremes of cold must be sought 
further inland and further south. 

At length, about eleven o’clock at night, the fine, bold headland of 
the North Cape loomed into view. Very soon we entered the water 
in front of it, that forms half a bay, and the vessel dropped her 
anchor. It was a cold, gloomy night: not a rift pierced the clouds 
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that hung like a pall over the heavens, shutting out all the glorious 
effects of the midnight sun and midnight glory we had come so far to 
see. Before us was the North Cape, an almost perpendicular ascent 
of nearly 1,000 feet. And there, far up the height, wending their 
slow and stately way, evidently anxious to get out of our sight, 
was a long string of reindeer, passing over the frozen snow that lay to 
the left, disappearing one by one over the mountain top. This 
frozen snow showed plainly that if the sea at the North Cape 
does not freeze, as much cannot be said for the mountain heights. 
Nothing could look more picturesque, weird, and lonely than this 
solitary herd of deer in these desolate regions of the far north, unmo- 
lested, many of them, perhaps unseen, by man. 

Though there was no chance of any midnight sun, yet it was 
clearly everyone’s duty to land and mount to the summit of the North 
Cape. Had we not all come so far for this very purpose? So the 
boats were lowered, and one load after another was put on shore, 
and soon those who were last could see the advance guard toiling up- 
wards, and looking like flies upon a wall. Last of all struggled up 
two or three sailors, carrying between them fuel for lighting a fire at 
the top, a kettle of water, and a hamper containing champagne, 
brandy, and coffee, for those who might wish to refresh themselves 
after their arduous labours. It was hard lines enough to reach the 
top unencumbered, and these men, staggering under the weight of 
their burdens, might almost have drawn tears.of sympathy from a stone. 

» After a long and severe tug, we at length stood on the top of the 
North Cape: a large, flat area of table land, detached from the main- 
land by a few yards; the surface covered by a soft moss or lichen 
which yielded to the tread and made walking no easy matter. Any- 
thing more wild, barren, bleak, bare, and desolate could not be con- 
ceived. As we set foot upon the summit, the wind blew up a very 
hurricane across our path, and hail, snow and sleet came down with 
such force that it almost cut our faces. It was impossible to keep 
warm even by walking quickly, and the wind having it all its own 
way, blew us about as it listed. Straight across the top, over nearly 
a mile of ground, we struggled and toiled to its extreme northern 
point. Gifted with miraculous vision, we might now have looked 
upon the North Pole. 

But in place of the grand midnight sun: most sublime sight, when 
seen from this lonely spot ; the very ends of the world, as it were: in 
place of the gorgeous tints and tones that should have illuminated 
earth, sea, and sky with Eastern richness : behold nothing but a dull, 
sombre, weird, mysterious midnight light that was nor light nor dark- 
ness. Over all the sky hung that dark pall of clouds; the wind 
searched out and crept into our very bones; the hail and the srfow 
and the sleet ceased not their reign. 

Down a steep, perpendicular wall we gazed into the gloomy, sullen 
water, with a feeling that made one creep and draw back. Going as 
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near the edge as possible, we picked up pieces of white stone to bring 
away as trophies: mementoes of our expedition to the North Cape, 
which, at this moment, was a failure. Everyone’s teeth chattered 
with cold. One lamented that he had not brought up his cardinal’s 
blanket ; another declared he felt paralysis gaining upon him. Every- 
one’s jaws, I say, chattered in quite a laughable way, and everyone’s 
face turned pale. As for the ladies, whilst braving it all with daunt- 
less courage, they were to be pitied: it was an unfit experience for 
them. Yet they loudly (you will always find the weaker the cause 
the louder the tone) declared that it was quite delightful and refresh- 
ing: whilst some so far parleyed with conscience as to say they pre- 
ferred this frightful wind and raging storm to the glories of the 
midnight sun. 

Struggling back to the other side of the Cape, we found the sailors 
and the stewards trying to light a fire and boil the kettle; but trying 
in vain. They had taken up half-a-dozen different positions behind 
huge rocks, but wherever they went the wind went also, and no fire 
could live through it. So the ladies drank champagne out of wine- 
glasses, and some of the gentlemen had a little brandy to restore 
circulation and ward off paralytic attacks; but for the most part no 
one took anything at all. To all intents and purposes the servants 
had had their trouble for nothing. Nevertheless, next morning the 
stewards handed round a little bill to each of the passengers, ladies 
excepted, of 5s. 734d. for ‘‘ Refreshment at the North Cape.” Some 
protested and paid; others, remembering that the men had really 
worked hard in the common cause, paid without protesting. When 
matters came to be investigated by the protestors, it turned out that 
sundry bottles had been broken in the transit, but how broken and 
how disposed of it was thought advisable not to consider too closely. 

Frozen, half petrified, quite drenched, altogether uncomfortable 
and wholly miserable, everyone now prepared to go down the moun- 
tain. It looked a formidable undertaking, and I, for one, wished 
myself safely on board the steamer: the only thing of life and 
animation visible on the great wide waste of waters. In twos and 
threes, small groups, or solitary units, the little band of martyrs 
toiled downwards, 

To our right was a large patch of frozen snow: the very patch over 
which we had watched the string of reindeer in their majestic walk, 
as they followed each other like sheep. Upon this stood the chief 
officer of the Michael Krohn, but, knowing his ground, he had taken 
care to make two deep indentations. Less wise than he in such 
matters, or perhaps more thoughtless, I walked on to the top, and 
immediately began a sliding process without any chance of stopping. 
In rolling over precipices, one’s fall may be broken by a friendly root 
or tree, but the snow does not put forth anything of this sort. There 
was, however, a living branch at hand, in the shape of the chief 
officer, and as I was flying past he caught and landed me on terra 
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firma. But for his timely help I should have gone down more 
quickly than pleasantly, and probably never have had the chance of 
a second visit to the top of the North Cape: a chance, indeed, that I 
should pause seriously before accepting in any case. It will bear 
doing once, but I am doubtful about a repetition. Even the rein- 
deer had found the summit too much for them, for when we were 
fairly on the level of the table-land they had disappeared as com- 
pletely as if they had borrowed the magician’s carpet and transported 
themselves to the North Pole. There the weather might have been 
more genial: it could not have been less so. 

When the first boat-load shot off from the shore, Captain Bjornstad 
dressed the ship and fired a salute as a compliment to his passengers, 
and as they went on board the flags were dipped, to go up again 
when the second boat-load pushed off from the shore. This was re- 
peated until all were on board, and about two in the morning the 
ship weighed anchor. A very few yards out at sea and we stopped 
again ; this time for the pleasure of a little deep sea-fishing. The 
lines were long and strong, and a large baited hook was dropped into 
the water. Ata certain length the line was held between the finger 
and thumb, and, jerked sharply upwards, certainly played havoc with 
the fish. Very soon large codfish strewed the decks. This lasted 
about an hour, and then the sport was abandoned. ‘Towards 3 a.m. 
we were fairly under way for Hammerfest, and reached it on Friday 
morning after breakfast. ‘Torrents of rain were falling ; the air was 
icy cold, and no one felt inclined to land. 

Saturday morning early we reached Tromso, and went ashore at 
8.30, to visit a settlement of Lapps with their reindeer. The captain 
had telegraphed our arrival: for, as the deer have to be collected and 
brought down from the mountains, it is necessary to give notice of 
an intended visit. 

It had rained all night in torrents, and it rained still. But this 
had not quenched anyone’s thirst for the marvellous and the un- 
common, and no one dreamed of staying behind. More than an 
hour’s walk was before us. The road to the settlement led through 
a birch wood, up the Tromsdal, or Valley of Troms6, and the path in 
many places was almost impassable. Muddy, slippery, sometimes 
over ancles in wet, and sometimes coming to a dead stand before 
some literal slough of despond, we gradually made way, and even 
enjoyed the excursion. By-and-by the rain ceased for a little, and 
the air became at once less cold and disagreeable. The valley was 
picturesque ; in broad sunshine, blue skies, and a dry path, the walk 
might have been almost magnificent. On either side the slopes of 
the valley grew the birch trees, looking quite luxuriant for Norway. 
The valley itself stretched far upwards, and seemed to terminate in a 
friendly meeting of the mountains: where, for those who cared and had 
time to explore, no doubt a grand pass would reward the enterprise. 

But our journey came to an end long before that point was gained, 
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and once more we were met by disappointment. After the heavy 
rains the Lapps thought no one would visit them, did not collect the 
reindeer, and were not prepared for us. In the centre of the valley 
we came upon two of their huts or tents, and with these and the 
people, and a view of the interiors, we had to be content. Two or 
three families—generations, it might be, of the same parent stem— 
dwelt in the first tent ; men, women and children. At one end over 
a great fire a pot was boiling, hanging from a tripod: a similar 
arrangement to those we have seen in gipsy camps in England. 
Lying on the floor, wrapped up like mummies and almost smothered 
in bed-clothes, yet sleeping comfortably, were two or three babies, 
whilst as many dogs filled up spare corners. The Lapps are very 
fond of their dogs, and treat them with as much consideration as the 
Irish do another and less interesting animal. The place was dirty 
and untidy, but perhaps the dirt was not so much the fault of the in- 
mates as of the peat smoke, 

The Lapps were glad to see us, from interested motives. They 
were small, dried-up little people like Dutch dolls, with twinkling, 
intelligent eyes, and, in spite of their ugliness, something in their faces 
that drew out our sympathies. One thought immediately of the 
young missionary, and with these specimens before us, evidently 
capable of being awakened to better things, no longer wondered at his 
devotion and self-sacrifice: a life, it might almost be called, of self- 
immolation. With a wife to halve his troubles and double his joys: 
to help him onwards with the support it is woman’s province to 
minister to man—the support of quiet endurance and patience under 
difficulties, that in time surmount all obstacles—it was possible that 
their life might be contented and even happy. 

But in our case the Lapps thought only of selling their little wares 
to the highest bidder. They brought forth their hidden treasures : 
grey slippers made of reindeer skin, turned up and pointed at the 
toes, and smartly bound with red: spoons carved out of the reindeer 
horn and rudely engraved with the figure of the animal: cleverly done 
for people whose knowledge of carving could only be intuitive. These, 
and reindeer skins, they pressed upon us at large prices, and were 
evidently prepared to bargain for hours. They are greedy of gain, 
these Lapps, in their small way, and only want the opportunities of 
their more civilized brethren in the capitals of Europe to be as extor- 
tionate. ‘ This failing, however, exists only amongst the Lapps who 
live near Tromsé, and are exposed to the temptations of frequent in- 
roads from travellers on their way northwards. 

One little girl came up and stared at us; and, to see what the 
mother would say, I offered to purchase the child in place of 
slippers. At first the woman did not understand: or rather she 
thought she had misunderstood: a puzzled look came into her 
small but intelligent blue eyes; then a half-terrified expression as she 
feared the child might be taken from her in spite of herself. At last, 
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seeing the nature of the demand, her face beamed with smiles, and 
going over to her husband, amidst small convulsions of laughter, she 
explained to him with intense fun and merriment the offer that had 
been made to her. Finally, she threw her arms round the little girl, 
and, looking up, shook her head, decidedly intimating that such a 
bargain was out of the question. 

None of these Lapps were more than four feet high, ill-shapen 
in body as they were aboriginal in face. Certainly their dress showed 
them off to the least advantage. But it was picturesque in its ugli- 
ness, and in harmony with the people and their surroundings. Rude 
trowsers or leggings of reindeer skin, tied round the legs with cord, 
and a long coat or blouse of the same, tied round the waist: warm 
clothes, no doubt, but stiff, shapeless, and by no means handsome. 
The women were dressed much in the same way, and the smooth faces 
of the men made it sometimes puzzling to distinguish between them. 

At length bargains were terminated and curiosity was satisfied. 
For my own part, sufficiently encumbered with a pair of shoes, I 
wondered what would have been the consequence if the woman had 
taken me at my word and sold the child. Luckily the maternal 
instinct (and indeed the paternal, too) is one that may be almost 
reckoned upon all the world over. Herr X. invested in some skins, 
which one of the Lapps packed in a sack, threw over his shoulder, 
and accompanied us on our return to the steamer: a quaint and 
curious little figure. 

Disappointment at not seeing the deer having been energetically 
expressed on our first arrival, two of the Lapps went off and 
disappeared amongst the hills. We now caught sight of them 
struggling and toiling down the mountain side with two of the 
animals. The more they pulled the ropes one way, the more the 
animals tugged and struggled the other, until we thought their very 
horns would come out. Large and beautiful these horns were, and 
so were the eyes ; but the deer, shedding their coat, did not look the 
romantic and lovely creatures of one’s imagination. They were so 
wild, too, that the softness of the eye was turned to fierceness. They 
refused to stand still for a moment, and started at the least touch. 
On the whole their more familiar acquaintance was voted a mistake. 
They had looked far more grand and majestic travelling over the snow 
at the top of the North Cape. There, in full freedom, unrestrained, 
and in the beauty of their heads, crowned with magnificent horns 
that stood out like the branches of a tree, the grace of their move- 
ments and general appearance was not to be mistaken. 

The men who had brought down the two reindeer —it had 
not taken them ten minutes to do the work—demanded fifteen 
shillings in payment, a sum representing amongst the Lapps about 
ten times the amount it does with us; and because only ten shillings 
was given to them, they went off into a diminutive but very decided 
rage, bubbled up and boiled over, and made as much chattering as an 
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old market Jew under similar treatment. In fact, they would not be 
comforted, or consoled, or pacified, and, had they been London 
cabmen, could not have abused us more. 

So we parted from the Lapps, and wended our way through the 
birchwood towards the steamer. Every now and then Herr X. gavea 
backward glance to the little Lapp who steadily followed with his 
lawful property—for it had been paid forin the hut. But the little old 
fellow showed no disposition to run off. Though they do not hesitate 
to charge double for their goods, in all other respects they are no 
doubt honest and sincere enough. They are a curious race, now 
somewhat dying out; and they must be seen amongst their own hills 
and valleys, in their own tents, in the midst of their habits and modes 
of life to be appreciated. 

We reached the steamer before twelve o’clock ; another half-hour 
saw us Once more on our journey, dull skies, pouring rain, bitter cold 
prevailing. As long as this lasted, the pleasure of the voyage was 
over. Ladies put up their sketching materials, and, like the Innocents 
Abroad, took to their diaries with an energy that would have set 
Mark Twain prophesying. They looked inspired and important, 
compared notes, and so managed to kill time. The major portion 
of the community smoked, talked, took long sleeps to make up for 
lost opportunities, and began to think that the end of the voyage 
would be the beginning of happiness, It was coming; slowly, per- 
haps, but surely. 


LOVE. 


Softly she comes, her garments trailing light, 

Like silvery ripples on a moonlit sea ; 

Oft know we not she’s here, so silently 

She stealeth on us, veiléd from our sight, 

Like some sweet fragrance borne on summer night, 
From hidden blooms which all around us be : 

We feel her presence, though we may not see 

Or know from whence we draw our strange delight. 
A word, a touch, may thrill us and reveal 

Her form asin a flash of lightning clear ; 

At Love’s sweet shrine we cast ourselves and kneel 
Trembling, in worship, she has grown so dear : 
We fear to lose what took us long to find, * 
And wingéd Love by flowery chains we bind. 








A STORY OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


URELY she was one of the fairest of fair women, as she stood 

before the small mirror of her little chamber, brushing 

out her bronze-brown hair, and threading it through and through 

with her comb and her supple fingers, until it floated over her 

shoulders and down her back like a gilded banner of finest silk. 

Sometimes it was her whim to wear it so, especially on those days 
when she had taken a morning plunge in the sea. 

Then, when her simple toilet was complete, she glanced finally at 
the mirror, and smiled at the bright image reflected in it. A dazzling, 
bewildering, alluring image it was, despite the plain fresh print robe, 
girded at the waist, with only a bit of white at wrist and neck, and a 
spray of green seaweed twisted in the lovely hair. 

The plainest and the poorest of apparel could not have dimmed 
the lustre of those wonderful, fathomless eyes, could not steal the 
luscious bloom from those rare, sweet lips, or alter the marble beauty 
of the whole exquisite face. The loosely girded robe only seemed to 
display the grace of her rounded figure; no young duchess, in all 
her gorgeous apparel, ever moved with more queenly grace than did 
this beautiful, inexperienced girl, Serena Moncton, the fisherman’s 
daughter. It was what Hugh Moncton pleased to call himself—a 
fisherman—but he was not as the common fishermen of the place 
for all that. 

Serena, taking a last look at herself, ran down the narrow stairs, 
and turned into the wide, sunny kitchen of this cottage by the sea. 
Her father was much addicted to sitting in it, rather than in the 
adjoining little room, be-carpeted and be-ornamented, that he called 
Serena’s parlour. The door stood open to the beach, and to the sea 
beyond it, and Moncton sat looking out and smoking his pipe as he 
did so. Morning, noon and night would that pipe be in his mouth ; 
it seemed to be his chiefest solace. He was a thin, stooping man, 
with a look of care on his face, and iron-grey hair. His dress was 
exactly that of the working fishermen of the place, save that the blue 
clothes were all whole, and not patched. 

‘Going out, Serena?” he said, as she passed him. 

“T thought I’d go over and see how the poor widow Janes is, 
father,” she turned back to say. ‘I have not been yet to-day.” 

“Ay, go, child. If the—— Who’s this, coming up?” 

“It is Tom Reece,” she answered, after glancing round. And 
she came back into the kitchen again. 

Great, big-hearted, fair-faced, but somewhat simple Tom Reece, 
halted at the open door. He had a flat basket of fish in his hand, 
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and he loved Serena Moncton with the first and best love of his 
honest heart. He was a well-to-do young sailor-fisherman, owned a 
good house and a large share in a fishing schooner, and a larger share 
in a merchant vessel that traded to the ends of the world. He had 
already a nest-egg of savings laid by, and was the best match in all 
Transea. But the old dames shook their heads, and declared him a 
fool to go making love to that white-faced, flighty Moncton girl, who 
was not good enough for him, and was half a lady, while scores of 
steady girls, who would make the best of wives, were holding their 
hearts in their hands, and all but asking him to take them. 

The fisherwives might gossip, and the young maidens might 
simper : it was all to no purpose. Tom Reece’s heart was not to be 
so easily shaken from its allegiance. It was bound and fettered by 
the bronze-brown locks, the bewildering eyes of Serena Moncton, and 
he could not get it free. Neither did he wish to. And there she 
stood now, right in his very sight, dazzling him with her beauty. 

‘Is it you, Tom ?” cried the elder man, in a warm tone, as though 
the young fellow brought his welcome with him, ‘“ What’s that 


fish for ?” 
“T thought I’d take a few up to Sennet’s. He’s bad abed to-day, 


and she'll be glad of it.” 

‘“‘ Bad through his own fault,” retorted Moncton: “he has been 
drinking again.” 

“Tis so, I believe,” acknowledged Reece, who was too kindly 
natured to blame the worst sinner, ‘But it’s hard for her, poor 
thing! and a mouthful o’ fish, if there’s none in the cupboard, 
mightn’t come in amiss.” 

‘‘T doubt if there’s bread in the cupboard, let alone fish,” returned 
Moncton. ‘“Sennet has spent his last ha’penny, you may be sure.” 

“A fine day, Miss Serena,” spoke Reece, as he was turning away, 
courage having failed him to speak before. In the presence of this 
love of his he was timid as a bleating lamb. 

“Fine enough,” she answered carelessly, and pretended to be 
busy at the table. 

‘What is your grievance against Tom Reece, girl ?” questioned 
her father, as the fisherman went away. 

‘Grievance, father? I have none,” she replied, calmly and 
steadily. 

*‘You don’t encourage him at all; rather repel him, as it seems 
tome. Don’t you like him?” 

** Yes, I like him very well—very much. He is as worthy as he 
can be; I know that.” 

‘Then why do you give him no encouragement? You can’t be 
off seeing, Serena, that his thoughts are fixed upon you.” 

*¢I—don’t know, father, that I—care to give him encourage- 
rent,” she replied, with hesitation. ‘I have seen that you wish me 


to give it.” 
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“T do wish it,” said Moncton, putting down his pipe to face 
Serena: * ‘You are the greatest coquette in Transea, and you'll be 
safer married than unmarried. And who is there in all the place 
that you’d like’to mate with, save him ?” 

“Why, of course there’s no one, father. I should like to see any 
of the others dare to think of it,” added Serena, craning up her 
pretty neck. — 

‘You'd sehd ’ém to the right-about. Just so. It comes back to 
what I say—there’s only Reece.” 

** Only Reece Herve. But—I may go out into the world sometime 
—who knows, father ?” 

“Never !” emphatically pronounced Moncton. ‘The world has 
not used me well enough to induce me to seek it again; and you 
may be sure I shall not let you go into it. It is full of naught but 
deceit, and fraud, and falsity. For your own sake, child, you must 
keep away from the world.” 

Serena sighed. A wish came over her to go out into this world 
that was so unknown to her: not but that she feared it too, for her 
father’s opinions and counsels held with her their due weight. 

“‘ Give ear to the wooing of Tom Reece, Serena. You can’t do 
better. He is honest, and kindly, and gentle, and would make any 
wife happy. Stay in Transea; trouble and excitement and sorrow 
won’t touch you here. If you must go a-roving later, ask your 
husband to carry you with him on some long voyage or another: he 
makes them, you know, in that big merchant-ship of his.” 

“Father, I do believe that you are tired of me !—that you want 
me gone from you!” exclaimed the girl. 

“‘ Not so,” he quietly replied. “I should like to know that you 
are safe in a husband’s hands ; one able and willing to take charge 
of you. I could smoke my pipe at home here without care then, 
Serena, and be at peace.” 

Serena said no more. She went out to see the sick woman she 
had spoken of, Widow Janes, walking along with an unusually slow 
and thoughtful step. It was evident that her father wished her to 
marry Tom Reece; intended her to marry him; but something in 
Serena’s heart cried out against it. 

Eleven years ago a stranger had made his unexpected appearance 
at Transea ; a pretty little girl of seven years old being with him, and 
also a staid and rather elderly woman, that the simple fisher-people 
set down as his aunt or mother. He settled himself in one of the 
prettiest cottages in the place, and he bought a small fishing-vessel, 
and made himself into a fisherman. ‘That he was not a brother of 
the craft, his mistakes and his ignorance proved; and the hearty 
fishermen, after ‘laughing good-naturedly a bit, showed him how to 
manage his vessel and ‘what to do. He evinced his gratitude by 
making them a few useful but not costly presents: but he told them 
nothing about himself. Who he was, or what his station in life had 
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been, or where he came from, Transea did not get to leaiu; he 
might have dropped from the moon. His name was Moncton ; and 
that was all they knew. Simple and not curious, the matter was 
welcome to rest for them. They rather liked the silently civil and 
generous man who had come to make his home among them, and 
they loved the little golden-haired Serena, who had the manners and 
the speech of a little lady. They knew no more of him now, eleven 
years later, than they had known then; and they had ceased to 
remember that he was not one of themselves; while Serena had 
grown up among them, and she and her beauty were something to 
be proud of. 

Eleven or twelve years before, Hugh Monctdn had been a 
prosperous merchant in one of the largest towns of Scotland. A 
commercial crash came, and his house went, with many other houses. 


That might not have been much ; he must have borne the reverse of 


fortune, as others had to bear it; but, unfortunately, something not 
quite straightforward in recent dealings oozed out, and his bank- 
ruptcy was called a fraudulent one. That, even, he might have 
surmounted in time; but a worse blow was to fall. His wife, a 
heartless, frivolous, fashionable woman, deserted him. She would 
not stay to share poverty and disgrace, not she, and one morning 
she was missing; she had run away, aud not alone! The blow, 
coming close upon the other blows, pretty nearly killed Hugh 
Moncton : he became a wanderer on the face of the earth—saw the 
remote, insignificant fishing village of Transea, went back to fetch 
his dear little prattler, Serena, and her nurse, and settled down in it, 
there to do battle with his troubles, and to hide himself and his 
shame. 

‘IT never loved you,” his wife wrote to him, in the moment of her 
departure: ‘I loved elsewhere, Hugh; but they made me marry 
you for your gold. Now that the gold is gone, I do not see that I 
am obliged to continue bound to you; and I bid you farewell. 
Take care of the child: I may not carry her with me. Do not sell 
her for this world’s goods when she is of an age to marry. Do not 
bring her up, as I was brought up, to think them the one only thing 
worth living for in life.—S. M.” 

It seemed to Hugh Moncton that all the fires of the lost could 
not equal the dreadful pain that tore at his heartstrings and burnt 
itself into his brain in that one first hour. But for the helpless child, 
who ran about the house calling for ‘‘ Mamma, mamma!” he would 
have run away himself—or he might have rashly taken his own life. 
But he did neither. He lived, as people do live, in spite of the 
terrible and crushing blows that fall upon their quivering hearts. 
He sold what personal trifles were left to him, and turning his back 
upon the great, noisy, wicked city for ever, he sought out that 
distant, retired, dreary place by the sea, and there buried himself 
and his little Serena. The old nurse, “Nana,” as Serena always 
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called her, a good woman of superior culture, went with them: he 
would not have known what to do with the child without her. A 
small income, which no reverse of fortune could deprive him of, 
remained his ; and the fishing had been entered upon as an occu- 
pation, rather than a source of gain. 

And there they had lived: and Serena had grown to womanhood 
in this strange little community, knowing not that she had been born 
to anything better. The few books he had taken with him, alone of 
all his possessions, he used for her instruction: he could not let his 
child grow up in ignorance, and he taught her, from these volumes, 
chemistry, philosophy, botany, and she became versed in these, and 
was, so far, learned beyond her years. She spoke English with a 
refined accent, she wrote it perfectly ; she could do plain sewing and 
dainty bits of fine work ; and nature had taught her to draw. But 
her father told her nothing of the world: he let no works of fiction 
and romance fall into her hands, or aught that could breathe to her 
of what he so carefully guarded her from. He saw with dull pain 
how, day by day, her face grew more and more like that other face, 
and he vowed a vow that he would keep her shut out from the world 
and from temptation. Grandeur and riches for her he coveted not ; 
he believed she would find more true content in this humble sphere 
than in that to which she was born. The little annuity he enjoyed 
would die with him, and he hoped with all his heart she would 
marry Thomas Reece. 

And yet he himself might have gone again into the world had he 
pleased, some of the impediments to it having been removed. His 
erring wife was dead; and the taint of having dealt unfairly by his 
fellow-men was removed from him. The partner who had been 
associated with him in business, had been detected in deeper crime, 
and had then confessed that it was he, himself alone, who worked the 
wrong ; that Hugh Moncton had been entirely innocent. Nothing, 
however, would tempt him away from Transea: in that homely little 
hamlet he would live to the end. The faithful Nana had died a few 
months ago ; and he felt her loss greatly, especially for his daughter’s 
sake. 

Serena paid her visit to the widow Janes, talked to her a little, 
read to her a little, and when she left her she walked down to the 
greensward that skirted the beach. Her head was still full of what 
her father had said: and perhaps it was an unlucky thing that Tom 
Reece should chance to come along just then, and join Serena. 

Standing side by side with her, the soft murmur of the sea sounding 
in their ears, and its rippling waves almost ascending to their feet, he 
spoke out his love for her for the first time, and in his blundering, 
awkward, but true and kindly way, asked her to be his wife. 

Not even a trace of colour came into Serena’s delicate cheek. A 
slight frown contracted her brow. Tom’s homely speech and manner 
had always annoyed her; this afternoon it jarred upon her strangely. 
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She was not surprised at his proposal; she had expected it some 
time, for she knew he loved her. Did she love him ?—love him, 
she meant, enough to say “Yes”? She asked the question of her 
heart, as she stood there, and she could not answer it. 

‘You don’t speak to me, Serena.” 

“ Truth is, Tom, I do not know what to say. I’don’t love you— 
I think you must have seen that; but I—I——” 

Tom Reece turned his anxious, honest blue eyes upon her as she 
stopped. He was not bold enough to speak ; he waited. 

“‘T was going to say that I do not dislike you, Tom. I like you 
very well; you are so true and good. But yet”—returning to the 
one fact that would not quit her—‘“I do not think I love you. I 
feel not the least bit of love for you—none in the world.” 

‘But if you like me,” he returned, greatly agitated, “if you like 
me well enough to be my wife, Serena, the love might come after- 
wards. My love would bring forth yours.” 

‘“‘T suppose it might,” she dreamily said, gazing out to sea from 
under her large straw hat. ‘ Well, Tom, if you will take me as I 
am, I will say ‘ Yes.’ I know my father wishes it.” 

**God bless him for that!” exclaimed Tom, and he raised Serena’s 
hand to his lips, and kissed it as gently as the first gentleman in the 
land might have done. ‘‘Then, my dear, you promise to be my 
wife ?” 

“Ves, I do; I promise it faithfully. And, now that I have made 
up my mind to the idea, I shall get to like it,” she added, half to 
herself; ‘‘it was only the uncertainty before that held me back. 
But, Tom, it must not be just yet.” 

‘When you will,” he answered, in his gratitude. ‘ My darling 
love, your pleasure shall be mine in all things. I thank you, and”— 
lifting his glazed hat—‘‘I thank God !” 

They stood together, hand in hand, looking out over the sea in 
silence. ‘Tom had stolen her left hand into his, and she did not 
withdraw it. Just then wheels were heard approaching; they drew 
apart, and turned to see what was coming. 

A very handsome open carriage, drawn by two spirited greys, had 
turned on to the grass. An elderly man held the reins, and a young 
man sat at his side—a young man and a stranger, who turned his 
handsome and refined face upon Serena, as they whirled by, and 
looked her full in the eyes. It was but for a second, yet the girl 
flushed to the temples, and her heart thrilled with a strange and 
novel sensation. 

Tom’s voice broke the spell. ‘‘There’s a party of gentlemen 
staying at the hotel up yonder; I suppose these are two of them.” 

‘“‘Is there?” said Serena. ‘‘ How very good-looking they both 
were !” 

“‘ Those fine gentlemen, with nothing to do, are often that.” 
“Born in the purple,” remarked Serena. 
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** Born in the what ?” Tom had turned his honest and surprised 
eyes upon her. 

‘‘He does not even understand that,” she thought. “It is a 
saying my father sometimes uses, Tom,” she said, laughing, “ to 
denote those of high birth.” 

“Those of high birth” were nothing to Tom Reece and Serena 
just now. ‘They paced hither and thither on the greensward, talking 
of themselves and of the future. Serena confessed she should like 
to go out and see the world; Tom said he would take her out to it 
as soon as she was his wife. 

‘Oh, Tom, there’s the bell!” she exclaimed, as a little bell from 
the fishing mart tinkled out and aroused them. “It is five o’clock, 
father’s tea-time ; he will wonder what has become of me.” 

They turned to walk towards her home; and just then the same 


carriage came bowling down on its return. The elderly gentleman 


pulled up. 

‘‘Can you tell me, my man,” he said, while the younger one lifted 
his hat to Serena in silence, “ where a certain piece of high land 
that is called the Beacon is situated? We cannot find it.” 

‘Tt lies a mile or two on the other side the village,” replied Tom. 
**You cannot well miss it, from its height. Anyone will direct 

ou.” 
“ Thank you: we went the wrong way then. Thank you very 
much,” repeated the courteous man, and drove on. 

And Serena’s lovely face had been full of blushes the whole short 
minute of the stoppage. For the extremely handsome and refined 
younger man had given her glance after glance of respectful admi- 
ration ; and he lifted his hat again as they drove away, as he might 
have lifted it to some high duchess. And Serena, as though she 
had totally forgotten that her lover was there, walked away home- 
wards with a fleet foot, leaving him to himself, and never giving a 
glance behind her. 

Tom heaved a sigh, as he bore across the grass to his own home 
—which lay inland, at some little distance. 

‘She is rather strange,” he said to himself. ‘I have never under- 
stood her. Quite different from the fisher-girls about here.” 

Tom might well say so. She was different. 

‘‘ She’s strange, the women say, strange and romantic—whatever 
that last may mean,” thought the simple-hearted sailor. ‘ It will be 
all right though, now she has promised to be mine; and I am at 
rest. Serena would never go from her promise. One thing is sure 
and certain—though she does not love me yet, she loves nobody 
else.” 

“ Father,” said Serena, as she went indoors and nestled down by 
his knees, ‘‘I have promised to marry Thomas Reece Are you 
pleased ?” 


Ay, that I am,” murmured the father, stroking her bright hair. 
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‘He is a good man, Serena, and your life with him will be peaceful 
and happy. Do you love him now, my child?” 

Serena paused. She was open and truthful by nature. ‘ Father, 
I don’t altogether know what is meant by ‘love.’ When Polly 
Dunn used to haunt the landing-place to watch the boats, tide in, 
tide out, for the sake of seeing Jim Atter, and crept about after him 
ashore like his shadow, and then threw herself into the sea and got 
nearly drowned because Jim chose another sweetheart, it was called 
love. People said she went mad for love. Well, I’d not follow 
Tom Reece if I were paid to do it; I’d not cave to, so I can’t have 
any love for him. I have told him I have not one bit.” 

A heavy frown contracted Moncton’s brow. ‘You /o/d him 


. that?” 


“Of course I did. I told him I /sked him, and that was the most 
I could say. Oh, he was quite satisfied with that, I assure you; he 
said the love would come later—after we were married.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” said Moncton, reassured : and he spake no further. 

Phoebe, their young serving girl, was bringing in the tray. As 
Serena sat down to make tea, her mind was busy. Love! she thought 
to herself, what was love? Could it be that there was something 
called love, beyond what she felt for Tom Reece? She did like 
him very well; she esteemed him for his good qualities, his kindli- 
ness and his honesty, though she did not like his plain manners and 
his rustic accent. Poor child! had she been allowed to read books 
of fiction, or to mix more with the girls of the village, the truth 
might have been plain to her, its signs clearer. Novels and romances 
are great helps in awaking the subtleties of the human heart. 

Tom Reece came in the next morning to talk with Moncton of 
the long-dreamed-of marriage. Serena heard her father propose the 
month of October, and then she ran out to the beach to be alone. 
The air of the house seemed suffocating ; strangely oppressing her. 
Leaping into a little boat that belonged to her father, she let it 
drift about with the incoming tide ; but did not unfasten it. Sitting 
there, her face bent upon her hand, she fell into a reverie, gazing 
out on the quiet ocean. Such a dreamy, strange reverie, and though 
not twenty-four hours betrothed to the man who was to be her 
husband, he had no part whatever in her dreamings. She wondered 
again about the world which she had never seen; about the lands 
over the ocean, and the people who inhabited them; and then she 
fell to thinking of the handsome gentleman who had passed her last 
evening, and recalled his fine-featured face, with the fair hair tossed 
off his forehead in wavy curls. 

Just then she heard the splash of an oar; and, looking up quickly, 
she met the deep, blue eyes of the hero of her dreaming fixed full 
upon her face, as he shot by her in a light skiff. Once more that 
nameless thrill shook her whole frame—and with a strange tumult 
in heart and brain, she stepped on shore and hastened home. Tom 
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Reece was still there; but she ran up to her chamber without speak- 
ing to him. 

The stranger meanwhile reached the landing-place close by, and 
resigned the skiff to the young fisherman from whom he had hired 
it, Peter Janes, the widow Janes’ son. 

‘Who was that young lady seated in a boat there as I passed ?” 
he enquired. ‘ Yonder she is now, running swiftly along the plage 
—or whatever you call it.” 

Peter, a civil, pleasant young fellow, turned his head. ‘That! 
Oh, that be Miss Serena, old Moncton’s girl,” he said. 

** And who is ‘old Moncton’?” continued the stranger with a 
smile. 

“ He be one of us fishermen, sir.” 

“‘ Indeed /” cried the gentleman in a tone of surprise. “ ns 
looks like a lady.” 

‘* Well, and we call her half a lady, sir; she baint eaeian like 
one of our fisher-girls,” returned Peter. ‘‘ Her father have got 
about the best boat in the place, and four or five men in it—with a 
mate to overlook ’em, in case he don’t always care to go out hisself.” 

With the morning, Serena was out early, and strolled to the 
beach again. She had been restless all night, and craved for the 
fresh free breezes of the sea. Barely had she stood a minute, 
facing it, her straw hat shading her brow, when the sound of foot- 
steps caused her to turn her head. Coming towards her on the 
white sands, was Peter Janes, the handsome stranger by his side. 

“Good morning, Miss Serena,” cried Peter’s cheery voice. 

“Oh, good morning, Peter,” she returned, a deep blush rising to 
her face, for those blue eyes were again fixed upon it. 

‘Introduce me—tell her who I am,” whispered the stranger im- 
peratively to Peter. And Peter obeyed, but did it sheepishly. 

“This be Mr. Ernest Loraine, son to Mr. Loraine, what be stop- 
ping down yonder at the hotel, Miss Serena. He asked me to tell 
you.” 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Serena, but my friend Peter has not 
told you correctly,” spoke the stranger, laughingly making the best 
of the awkward words. “I am Ernest Loraine, it is true, but I am 
not Mr. Loraine’s son; only his nephew.” And he ventured to 
touch the slender hand and bow over it; and once again Serena 
felt herself blushing like a carnation under the ardent gaze of those 
wonderful eyes, blue as the sky above them. 

‘6 You'll find the skiff all ready, sir,” cried Peter, who was going 
out fishing with his mates and could not linger. ‘‘ You’ve only just 
to unhook it from the post when you go off, and fasten it when you 
come in again.” 

“All right; and thank you, Peter,” cried Mr. Ernest Loraine. 

Peter went off whistling. Mr, Loraine stopped talking to Serena, 
apparently regardless of the waiting skiff. Serena, on her par 
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that it was breakfast-time, just as she had forgotten the tea-hour the 
previous afternoon, when love-making with Thomas Reece. Sud- 
denly she remembered it, and ran off with nimble feet. 

*‘T am wonderfully surprised at this little Hebe,” thought Ernest 
Loraine, as he strolled back to breakfast at the hotel, which was 
newly built, and stood just beyond the other end of the village. 
** And yet not so surprised,” he added in contradiction, after another 
moment, ‘‘ for it was impossible to think of her as one of these 
ignorant fishing-girls: her appearance carries ‘lady’ with it beyond 
all dispute. She is delicate as any lady in the land—and she speaks 
as we do—and she appears to be educated. Where’s the riddle, I 
wonder ?” 

“Well, Ernest, had your half-hour’s row?” cried Mr. Loraine, 
accosting him from the door of the hotel, where he stood lounging, 
with two or three other gentlemen. 

** No, uncle, not yet. I shall go later.” 

‘Sensible man! When you young fellows get as old as I am, 
you'll have learnt that the best thing to take first is breakfast.” 

Ernest laughed and put his arm within his uncle’s as they turned 
to the breakfast-room. The two were deeply attached to one 
another : and Ernest was his heir. 

That was the beginning of the acquaintance. Ernest Loraine did 
not let it end there. He sought Serena’s society ; he walked with 
her upon the beach, he rowed with her in Peter’s skiff, and he 
dropped in occasionally at her home. Hugh Moncton did not 
repulse this stranger from the outside world, whom he met at first 
accidentally. He grew to like his companionship ; he would sit and 
talk with him for hours upon subjects to which his lips had long 
been strangers; at last he seemed to watch for his coming. He 
never thought of him in connection with Serena. It’s true she 
would sit by, listening, but she rarely spoke ; and Moncton knew 
nothing of the strolls upon the beach or the other out-door meet- 
ings. Now that Serena was engaged and had given her promise to 
Reece, he deemed her perfectly secure and safe. And so the dan- 
gerous companionship for Serena went on: and Mr. Moncton grew 
to like the young man so greatly that he imparted to him what had 
never before passed his lips—his own history. 

“‘T knew she must have been born a gentlewoman,” thought 
Ernest Loraine. And his attentions to her were redoubled, for he 
loved her passionately, with a pure and honest love. But when the 
truth burst upon Hugh Moncton, it nearly drove him mad. 

One morning when he was down in the market, where the super- 
fluous fish, not sent off by train, was sold, two old sailors, who had 
ever been his good friends and comrades, took him aside to tell him, 
believing it to be their duty. His pretty lass, who was to-have been 
Tom Reece’s wife, was spending all her leisure time with another ; 
the rich and handsome young blade at the hotel. And Tom Reece 
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—whether he was blind to it, or whether he gave in to it, they did 
not know—walked about like a man whose heart was broken, and 
looked dazed, 

Serena sat alone when her father entered; she was stitching a 
wristband for one of his homely coloured shirts, and humming a 
love tune to her own heart. 

“‘ Girl!” he exclaimed, so hoarsely that she did not know his 
voice, and she started in terror at his stern white face. ‘Girl, I 
have heard it all! Your name is being bandied about the market- 
place, and my eyes are opened. Fool that I have been !—ever to let 
that wolf from the black and evil world enter my fold! Oh, you may 
stand and stare, you deceitful girl; the blood of your mother runs 
riot in your veins; you are false to the core of your heart! Pledged 
to Thomas Reece, you are suffering the insidious attentions of 
another, and are become a town’s talk.” 

“Father!” she gasped in faint accents, bewildered with the 
accusations, “ father a 

“Be silent,” he sternly interrupted. And there and then, in 
his deep excitement, he poured forth to her the history of the past : 
of her mother’s treachery and his own wrongs: which had been so 
long withheld from her. 

** And you,” he wound up, his voice broken with sobs, than 
which nothing can be more sad to the human ear, “you whom I have 
striven so to shield from the world, from the knowledge of sin and 
evil, you to turn out at last like /erx—deceitful, false! I wish 
Heaven had taken me before I lived to see it!” 

‘‘ Father, hush!” cried Serena, in solemn tones, while her face 
was rigid as death. ‘‘ You must not judge me so harshly; there is 
no cause for it. I have done nothing to merit your censure. I do 
love Ernest Loraine, he and my own heart have taught me what love 
is ; I have walked with him on the beach, been with him on the sea, 
Peter Janes rowing us; but he has never spoken a word of love to 
me; never one word that you might not hear. He has been a 
courteous companion to me, a pleasant friend; nothing more; and, 
though I have learned to love him, the fault lies not with him, but 
with my own weak heart ——” . 

She broke down with emotion. Her father, his stern brows bent 
upon her, never spoke. 

**T do not forget that I am betrothed to Thomas Reece,” con- 
tinued Serena. ‘I promised to be his wife, and I will keep my 
promise, and be true to him. This has been a delightful dream, and 
I could not help yielding to it: but it is over.. Father, you need not 
doubt me ; though I have, as you have just told me, my mother’s 
face, I can yet be faithful to the man I accepted for my husband— 
and I will be.” 

He heaved a great sobbing sigh of relief.‘ You wil/, Serena?” 

**T will, father; heaven helping me.” 
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Down upon the beach went Serena, knowing that she should there 
find Mr. Loraine—that he was waiting for her. 

“‘ Now for a sail,” he called out. ‘‘ The water has just a pleasant 
breeze on it, and Peter and his skiff are ready.” But the next 
moment he saw her strangely-changed face. 

‘“‘ Hush !” she breathed. ‘There will be no more sails for you and 
forme. People are talking of it, and my father is desperately angry ; 
and I—TI have not been behaving well to Thomas Reece. You 
know I am betrothed to him.” 

Mr. Loraine caught her hand as she would have turned from him, 
“ Thomas Reece!” he cried in scorn. ‘‘ You cannot stoop to mate 
with him.” 

Her face flushed painfully. ‘‘ Yes,” she answered, “I shall keep 
my word.” 

* But I cannot spare you, Serena,” he said in agitation. ‘I 
want you to be mywife. If I have not spoken before, it was because 
I could not make it right with my uncle; but that is done now. My 
love, my love! you cannot think of being any one’s wife but mine.” 

‘Don’t, don’t,” she cried wildly. ‘I must not, I dare not listen 
to you. My word is passed to him and to my father, and I will 
never forfeit it.” 

He caught her in his arms and kissed her passionately on cheeks 
and lips. She tore herself away, and broke into sobs of anguish. 

“It must not be; it must not be. Farewell, Ernest! farewell 
for ever.” 

That night, standing at the gate of their little cottage in her dumb 
agony, she saw Tom Reece steal up. Her first impulse was to run 
in and shut herself up from him; her next, to stay where she was. 
Whatever it cost her, she would not be cruel to him. The terrible 
play must be played out ; and perhaps in time—in time—she might 
learn to bear. 

** Serena, I have wished to talk to you for some time,” he began, a 
tender compassion on his sad and suffering face. ‘‘I can’t be off 
seeing that you have shunned me lately; that your time has been 
given to another—the gentleman, who is so high and speaks so fair. 
What it has cost me I’ll not enter upon ; but, my dear, your happiness 
is more precious to me than my own: and I’m come now to say that I 
won’t stand in your way. Whoam I that I should set up my own feel- 
ings against yours, or let yours be sacrificed to me? So, Serena, my 
dear one, I give you back your troth: and I’m going away on a voyage, 
not to be in your way—and I know God will comfort me in time.” 

How the generosity touched her! She burst into tears, and 
clasped his hands. 

‘“‘No, Tom, never; you are mistaken. It’s true that he has 
dazzled me a little, and I’ve been so thoughtless as to walk and talk 
with him. But I have said good-bye to him for good now, and I will 
be your wife as I promised.” 
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““Not at the expense of your peace,” he returned, nearly 
choking with emotion, as he twined her fingers nervously within 
Lis. 

“Tt would be at the expense of my peace and my father’s too, if I 
did not. I will be your wife whenever you please, Tom.” 

And for the second time that day Miss Serena Moncton felt 
strange kisses on her lips. She ran up to her chamber and there 
sobbed out her perplexity and pain. 

Mr. Ernest Loraine was a man of right feeling in the main. 
Finding she was absolutely engaged to this sailor, he brought his 
chivalry to bear, and quitted Transea. The next move in the drama 
was made by Serena’s father. Tom Reece was going out in com- 
mand of his own vessel for a month or six weeks’ voyage, and he, the 
father, said the wedding should take place before his departure. 

How Serena fought against it, her heart alone knew. Her entire 
love was Ernest Loraine’s, her esteem only her betrothed husband’s. 
To marry him at all would be dreadful; to marry him so soon, 
worse than death. She won over Tom to her side; sobbing and 
sighing like a maid bereft. He could not withstand that; he only 
lived to please her. 

So, though Mr. Moncton held to his mandate, it was decided 
that the ceremony should take place only in the hour of Tom’s 
departure. Bridegroom and bride they should be made; but they 
would bid each other farewell at the church door, and Serena would 
go home with her father and live there until his return, when she 
would take up her proper abode in her husband’s home. 

In the mellow light of a September day, when the month was on 
the wane, Serena Moncton stood in the little church at Transea, 
surrounded by her father and a very few humble friends, stood hand 
in hand with Thomas Reece, and there they were made man and 
wife. A strange shiver shook her as he clasped her to his manly 
breast in the dusky porch, and left his parting kisses on her lips. 

‘* My dear one! mine at last! You will be true to me, Serena ; 
you will not forget me?” 

‘TI will be true to you, husband, for ever and for ever. Forget 
you? No, there’s little fear of that.” 

His vessel, the Bluebell, and the tide were waiting for him, and he 
had to make the best of his way onwards; he could not linger. A 
small feast was prepared at Moncton’s and half-a-dozen village guests 
assembled to partake of it. The young bride could not swallow a 
mouthful: no wonder, said the women, when she had been obliged to 
part with her loving bridegroom. 

The day over and the people gone, Serena escaped to her room. 
There she breathed a long breath. A wife !—his wife! it all seemed 
like a horrible nightmare. At least for one month she was free: 
perhaps for a week or two over that: and after that she must—she 
must make the best of things and pray to the good God to help 
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her to hide her agony, so that no one, least of all her husband, 
should suspect it was there. 





The days went by, all too fast. October was a lovely month that 
year, bright with sunshine. Serena grew white and thin, and her 
eyes began to shine with unnatural brilliancy. The yearning thought 
was ever crossing her—If she could but die! 

November in at last! The Aluedell still lingered; but one day, 
it was the sixth, news came that she was nearing the port; would 
certainly be in by morning dawn. ‘That night poor Serena crept to 
bed, shivering in speechless misery. She buried her face in the 
pillows, sobbed aloud, and prayed to die. 

Exhausted by the violence of her emotion, she at last fell into a 
deep sleep. Suddenly the wind got up and shrieked and howled 
around the cottage. Black clouds, looming up, hid the stars. The 
sea roared sullenly and tossed its dangerous billows aloft. Then a 
blinding sheet of lightning filled the room, followed by a crash of 
thunder that seemed to shake the house. 

It awoke Serena. Starting up, she found she had slept two 
hours; had slept through the dreadful rushings of. wind. The 
storm raged fearfully now; she could not lie in bed. Striking a 
light, she got up and dressed. 

“Father,” she cried then, opening her door. ‘Father !” 

y No voice answered. She ran across the passage to his room, and 
found that it was empty, the bed not yet slept in. Phcoeby heard her, 

and came to the foot of the stairs shivering. The girl had been 

terrified from the beginning, and sought refuge at the kitchen fire. 

“Is my father out ?” asked Serena, going down. 

The master had been out from the first, Phcoeby answered. 
Some ship was in distress and the men had come to call him. 

Serena paced the house restlessly. A nameless horror seemed to 
hang over her, she knew not of what, but she could not shake it off. 
Ten, fifteen minutes dragged by. The storm was decreasing, the 
thunder dying away, the wind lulling. Presently Serena heard foot- 
steps, as of several men walking together, and approaching the house. 
Phoeby opened the door; Serena, sheltering herself from the still 
fierce gusts, stood behind her. Her father was the first to enter. 

** Serena, what do you do here ?” he cried, speaking hurriedly. ‘I 
thought you were in bed. Go away, child, go away: this is no sight 
for you. Run away, Phceby.” 

“Father, what is it?” she steadily asked. ‘‘ What burden is it 
those men are bearing ?” 

Ah, she soon knew. The Aluedell had been wrecked; its 
captain was fatally injured, and they were bringing him to the cottage 
as being nearer than his own home, which he might not have reached 
alive. A doctor pressed in to do what he could ; but nothing could 
be done for Thomas Reece in this world. 
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Lying on a mattress in the little parlour, Serena bent over him, 
and took his helpless hand. Others went out and left them together. 
Were they not as good as man and wife? He was fatally crushed, 
but his face was not injured. 

** Don’t grieve, dear,” he panted, as her tears fell fast. ‘I know 
you did not care for me, perhaps you never would, and may be the 
good Lord God has taken me in mercy to you. All these weeks 
that we’ve been separated, I’ve prayed to Him night and morning to 
think of your happiness and not of mine. Kiss me, darling; we 
shall meet in Heaven.” 

Oh, the brave, loving, gentle heart ! Serena’s passionate tears and 
kisses fell on his cold lips. ‘Too good, too good for this world,” 
she murmured. ‘God is taking him to a better.” 

Well, he died, and was buried ; and there’s little more to add. 
Serena mourned for him in true repentance, and went often to put 
flowers on his grave. 


Summer had come round again before she saw Ernest Loraine. 
Walking her melancholy walk one day upon the sands, she met the 
blue eyes that had once been so lovingly fixed upon her. He lifted 
his hat and spoke calmly, hoping Mrs. Reece was well. 

Serena burst into tears; she could not answer. He then noticed 
that she wore mourning. 

‘* Have you lost your father ?” he hastily enquired. 

‘Not my father; my husband,” she sobbed. ‘‘ It——it is a sad 
tale ; please don’t ask me to tell it you.” 

They parted. But in the course of the day, Mr. Loraine heard all 
from Peter Janes. Serena had never been a wife, and poor Tom 
Reece had been killed by the falling of the mast in the shipwreck. 

“Surely you will let me now address you!” Mr. Loraine said to 
her the next day in her father’s house. ‘‘ There cannot be any im- 
pediment now.” 

“Talk to me about it when October comes in,” she answered, 
with a blush and a smile. ‘“‘ Not before.” 

And accordingly never a word did he speak to her. But they 
wandered on the heath together, and sat on the rocks, and whispered 
in the moonlight. But not of love. In October, Ernest Loraine spoke 
to Moncton. 

‘I suppose there’s no help for it,” growled the father. ‘I’ve done 
what I can to keep her out of the world, but it seems she must live 
in it after all—and fill, I take it, a foremost position in its frivolities. 
As soon as December comes in, you may marry ; not earlier,” con- 
tinued this arbitrary man. ‘November was the month in which 
poor Tom Reece met his death ; I’ll have you both respect that.” 
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TOM CONLAN’S TRYSTE. 
By LETITIA MCCLINTOCK. 


* C*PAKE the words afther me, Mary; sure they’re gey an’ easy. 
Come now, darlin’, this is what ye’re to say, takin’ my han’, 
an’ lookin’ me in the face : 
‘* T gie to thee my plighted troth, 
My faith an’ troth an’ my right han’— 


That if you’ll marry nae ither woman, 
Then I will marry nae ither man.” 


A couple who were poor, as their coarse dress testified, but rich 
in youth and love, stood close together on the chapel road, half-way 
between Massmount and the little village of Tamney, so engrossed 
with each other that they did not notice the groups of men in grey 
frieze, and women in scarlet homespun, who passed by. 

It was.in the dead of winter, and piercing winds swept across the 
Lough, causing the dark water to crash upon the shingle almost at 
their feet. Masses of heavy cloud hung low in the heavens, resting 
on the gigantic mountains on the further side of Mulroy ; the boats 
that had conveyed part of the congregation to mass were dancing 
up and down at the end of the pier beyond the chapel, and their 
passengers were assembling in the graveyard, which bristled with 
rude, black wooden crosses. The chapel, a large, plain building, had 
in itself nothing to attract the eye, but its situation on a mount 
overhanging the Lough was picturesque in the extreme. 

Women were keening, their piteous wail rising above the wind, and 
the bell was tolling, for a coffin was being carried into the graveyard. 
This was the reason that the horses were still fastened in a long 
row to rings in the wall; that the empty boats rocked at the pier, 
and that our young couple lingered in the distance. 

The youth must needs accompany the party in the last boat, his 
home lying beyond the hills that loomed so darkly on the opposite 
side of the Lough. He heard the women keen and clap their 
hands ; he heard the ominous tolling of the bell—but he heeded 
these sad sounds very little: his heart was warm with love, and his 
hopes brightened the gloomy landscape. 

He was so young! It did not grieve him to think that he must 
live in an obscure corner of Donegal all his life—that he must work 
hard winter and summer, and that the best fare he could hope to 
earn would be oaten cake and buttermilk, potatoes and salt. herring, 
with a morsel of bacon on Sundays and holidays. Perhaps he did 
not look forward at all, but was satisfied with the present, so long, at 
least, as Mary’s plump hand lay in his own. 
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‘** Weel, dear, ye hanna said the words yet,” said he, bending his 
handsome head to look under the hood of the cloak at her down- 
cast face. ‘Sure, Mary, you like me? The whole townland 
o’ Tamney allows that we’re sweethearts, an’ it’s true we ha’ been 
speaking since we were that big,” putting his hand on a level with 
Mary’s shoulder. 

“Ay, Tom, dear knows I like you!” replied the maiden, glancing 
at him with a charming mixture of affection and coquetry in her grey 
eyes. She knew she was bonnie in the estimation of the country 
youths, who always prefer her style of good looks, viz., red cheeks, 
black hair, and sturdy, well-rounded figure, to the most intellectual 
or refined beauty. 

‘** Mick Scanlon and that Duggan boy has been trying to spake to 
me, an’ I wouldna’ look at ane o’ them ; but I’m time eneugh—sure 
I’m weel done for wi’ the mistress : dinna be for marrying yet, Tom.” 

‘God send me patience!” ejaculated the wooer: ‘that’s what 
you’ve said any time these four year, when I fleeched you to fix the 
day. It’s aye ‘the mistress,’ an’ ‘ ye couldna’ think on laving the 
mistress.’ I know Mrs. McGarvey’s gude, an’ very gude, an’ we’ve a 
right to respect her, for she showed you great gratitude, but she 
wadna’ be agin your taking me at last an’ at long.” 

‘No, then, ‘that’s nae word o’ a lie,” said a cheerful voice, and 
Mrs, McGarvey joined them. She was a pleasant-looking middle- 
aged woman, whose comfortable dress told of easy circumstances. 

Mary had never had any other mistress, or, indeed, any other 
mother. Exactly eighteen years previously, the good woman, going 
out to her cowhouse one evening, had discovered a small bundle 
lying near her threshold. A pitiful wail proceeded from the bundle, 
which she unfolded, and saw little Mary, so enfeebled by cold and 
hunger that she could scarcely cry. The widow carried the poor 
foundling into the kitchen, and fed and clothed it before her vast, 
warm chimney. Her youngest child was almost the same age as 
the stranger: she nursed them together. The child turned out grate- 
ful. She loved her mistress and the children dearly, and tried to 
serve them in every way. She worked indefatigably—milked the 
cows, made the butter, knitted the socks, and patched the well-worn 
garments of Joe and Willy, Ann and Matty. 

She was ten years old when Joe went to America, and Mrs. 
McGarvey found it necessary to hire a lad to herd, and make himself 
otherwise useful on the farm. ‘Tom Conlan, then a little fellow of 
twelve years old, was the son of a small farmer who lived across the 
water, almost opposite Massmount in a straight line, but a con- 
siderable distance away among the hills. Tom’s father was glad to 
let one of his large family begin to earn wages, so the boy became 
Mrs. McGarvey’s servant and Mary’s companion. A dear friend- 
ship arose between the two children, which gradually, as the years 
went on, ripened into something more tender than friendship. 
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When Tom was eighteen he was summoned home to the farm 
across the water. One of his brothers was dead, the other gone to 
America, and he was required to assist his father in working the 
little farm. He then asked Mary to marry him, and in reply she 
said she loved him dearly, but could not think of leaving her mistress 
just yet. Over and over again, during the two following years, had 
the persevering suitor made his way to Tamney, to ask the same 
question, and to receive the same answer; but he was now resolved 
to make a last appeal to the young girl’s affection, and should she 
remain obdurate, to threaten to break the net she had cast over him. 

‘You see, Mary, my father says we maun hae a woman in the 
house: there’s twa pigs now, an’ a big whean o’ turkeys, forbye the 
hens to look after, an’ we’er ain meat to mak’ ready, an’ he’s aye 
threeping on me to get married. If I dinna bring -a wife to the 
house, he’ll hire a servant.” 

Mary was beginning her usual excuse, when Tom interrupted her 
indignantly : “If you say ‘No’ this time, Mary, I'll never ax you 
again. By the Blessed Virgin and all the saints——” 

‘“‘ Whisht, then, whisht !” cried Mrs. McGarvey, laying her hand 
on his arm, ‘‘ Mary ’Il no say thon: foolish word. Where would she 
get a boy like yoursel’? Not in the townland o’ Tamney, I’m 
thinking. An’ I maun die some day an’ lave her: she be to look 
out for a wee spot o’ her ain then.” 

The kind woman turned from the lover to her dear foundling, and 
said, fondly, ‘‘ Ay, dear, you ha’ been a gude daughter to me since 
the day I found you a wee starved crathure at my door-stane, an’ I 
know you’d stop wi’ me if I said the word ; but I dinna say it, Mary. 
You maun join the world (¢.e., marry) soon or syne: better soon nor 
syne! Tak’ this decent boy, that likes you weel, an’ has the snug 
place to tak’ you till, an’ my blessing go wi’ you !” 

With her grey eyes somewhat dimmed, Mary kissed her mistress, 
and then restored her hand to Tom’s hearty clasp: “I spake the 
words now,” she said : 

‘* I gie to thee my plighted troth, 
My faith an’ troth an’ my right han’,— 
That if you'll marry nae ither woman, 
Then I will marry nae ither man.” 


“There it’s for you. Now, yours to me!” Tom plighted his 
faith to her with earnestness. 

“Dinna break it!” cried she,. gaily; “dinna be slipping awa’ 
before the wedding-day. He’s plenty to say anent my promise, 
Mrs. McGarvey, but maybe it’s himsel’ will rue, an’ be off to America,” 
and she glanced laughingly, but with a well-satisfied expression, in 
the young farmer’s handsome face. 

Tom did not smile at her banter; he seemed too thoroughly in 
earnest to jest. ‘I strange very much that you’d be that foolitch, 
Mary. I'll be wi’ you, as sure as that day dawns.” 
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During their conversation the funeral service had been performed, 
and the boats had all set out from the pier. The rough country 
ponies had been unfastened from the rings in the wall, and, a man 
and woman upon each, were being ridden homeward as fast as their 
double burdens would admit ; for the piercing wind had fallen, and 
the heavy clouds were coming down in snow. 

‘Come to dinner wi’ us, an’ we'll fix the day, an’ notice his 
reverence, Father Dan,” said Mrs. McGarvey. So Tom dined at 
Tamney, and before long everything was arranged. The wedding 
was to take place on the following Wednesday. ‘The snow was still 
falling thickly, when Tom tore himself away, and, much against the 
advice of his friends, set out for the ferry. He declared that they 
had no reason to fear for him; that he knew the way well, and 
must certainly get home that evening, as he would have little enough 
time to prepare for his bride’s fitting reception. 

The snow was several feet in depth next morning, but notwith- 
standing outward gloom and cold, the preparations went on merrily. 
Mrs. McGarvey hired a fiddler: she unhooked her finest flitch of 
bacon from the beam before the kitchen fire: she ordered a piece 
of beef, and she sent her son to a shebeen house to bespeak a huge 
jar of poteen. 

Wednesday morning arrived, and found a blithe stir in the farm- 
house. The boys and girls, friends of the bride, who were to ac- 
company her to chapel, were there in their Sunday dress. They 
had come singing and joking over the crisp snow, now so frozen as 
to afford pleasant walking; and as they looked round at Mrs. 
McGarvey’s bountiful preparations, and complimented Mary upon 
her dress and her good looks, they began to wonder that the bride- 
groom did not appear, for the bridal train could not set out for 
Massmount until he came. So great had been the bustle all the 
morning that Mrs. McGarvey had forgotten to milk the cows at the 
usual hour; she now repaired to the cowhouse, with her gown 
tucked up, and carrying the piggin and milk-can. Poor Mary, a 
little annoyed by the remarks of the young people, found out her 
whereabouts, and followed her. 

‘I canna help stranging that Tom’s no here yet,” was her mis- 
tress’s greeting. 

“ Ay, that’s what they’re all saying,” replied the bride, letting a 
tear fall upon the fine white ribbons of her new bonnet. 

‘“‘Dinna tak’ on, dear,” said Mrs. McGarvey, observing the signal 
of distress, ‘‘ dinna tak’ on, for he’ll be here in a wee minute surely.” 

“ There he is, coming to the byre,” cried Mary, in a very different 
tone. 

‘‘ Where, dear?” asked the mistress, looking up, bewildered. 

‘Why there—there in the doorway.” 

‘*T dinna see him ; there’s nobody there, Mary, darlin’.” 

** No, for he’s just gone awa’ to the house, an’ he didna speak to 
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me,” said Mary, half-puzzled, halfangry. ‘If that’s the way wi’ 
Tom, there’s plenty of ither boys wad be proud——” 

‘‘Whisht, dear,” interrupted Mrs. McGarvey, “ we'll gae into the 
house an’ hear what he has to say for himsel’.” 

Mary stood in the lively kitchen like one utterly lost in painful 
bewilderment. 

‘What is it, jewel ?” asked her mistress. 

‘“‘ What ails you, Mary?” cried the guests, crowding round her. 

“Tom was in thon corner amang ye all when I came in; what 
gars him hide fra me? I can tell him I'll no tak’ it too weel,” said 
Mary, wrapping her arms in her new shawl, since she had no apron 
to twist. 

“Tom? Why, girl, he didna come in at all at all. You can 
search if you plaze, but we'll hold you Tom isna in this house,” 
replied the young people with one voice. 

“There again!” cried she. ‘‘ There, standing at the dresser.” 

All followed the direction of her eyes, but saw nothing. Fear 
laid his chilly hand upon the company, and there was a dead silence 
until Mary drew a long breath, and sobbed, ‘‘He’s gone now; the 
blessed saints preserve us! Something has happened to Tom.” 
So saying she sank upon the creepie in the chimney corner, and 
cried bitterly. . 

A message was sent to the priest to tell him that there could 
be no wedding that day, and then the neighbours consulted what 
was to be done next. They were much frightened, but did not like 
to lose the good dinner, and it would be a sin to leave the jar of 
poteen undrunk ; so they decided on staying to console the bride. 

Just then steps came to the door, and Tom’s father and uncle 
appeared. They came to ask if anything had been heard of Tom, 
for they had not seen him since the Sunday morning, when he set 
out for chapel, saying he meant to spend the day at Mrs. McGarvey’s. 
They had not felt uneasy until Tuesday, thinking that he had 
probably been prevailed upon to remain at Tamney until the snow 
should cease to fall; but when Tuesday dawned brightly, and the 
ground was frozen hard, they began to wonder at his non-arrival. 

The whole assembly spoke together, relating the events above des- 
cribed, and poor Mary continued to weep. 

“ He’s met wi’ an unfair death—my son’s no more,” said the 
father. ‘Come, Dan,” (to his brother) “we maun raise the counthry 
an’ mak’ a search for him. God comfort you an’ me baith, my lass!” 
And laying his horny hand on the poor girl’s head, he departed with 
dejected steps. 

The dinner was eaten, and the whiskey drunk, and the guests, in a 
merry condition, went off to a neighbour’s barn, taking the fiddler 
with them. Mary put on ker working dress, and helped her mistress 
to wash the dishes. 

During the rest of the week Tom appeared to her once or twice a- 
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day: he never remained very long, not more than a minute or two, and 
continued to be invisible to others. The boatman declared he had 
rowed him across Moross Ferry on Sunday evening, and had watched 
him climb the mountain road, and disappear over the crest of the 
hill; but there all trace of him was lost, and enquiry was alike in vain. 

On Saturday, however, a rapid thaw set in, and in a lonely part of 
the road where the snow had drifted, Tom’s body was found. 
Whether he had succumbed to sudden illness, or feeling weary had 
sat down to rest and been overtaken with drowsiness, would never 
now be known. He had a decent wake and funeral, and was buried 
in Massmount with much keening, and cry of plover, and clanging 
of the bell, and it was hoped that his poor soul would now have rest. 

But Mary pined away. Still in the glow of the evening fireside, 
in the byre, and in the field, he came to her, and to her only. 

She put on her cloak one day, and went to consult his reverence, 
Father Dan. : 

‘“‘ Does the appearance look angrily at you, my poor girl?” asked 
the good priest, when he had listened attentively to her story. 

‘* Na, na, yer reverence, Tom couldna look angry at me,; but whiles 
he looks dull like, an’ whiles in a troubled way.” 

‘“‘ There’s something on his mind that’s keeping him from his rest, 
Mary: it might be that it’s the promise he made you that’s troubling 
him. Ifyou take my advice you'll release him from his troth. Here, 
take this book with a morsel of the blessed bread wrapped in the 
cover, and the next time you see him, hold the book out to him, 
and ask him to tell you what’s on his mind. If he catches hold of 
the book he’ll speak ; but an} vay you will see him no more.” 

Mary took Father Dan’s advice. The next time Tom appeared, 
she held out the book, and said, ‘Tom, dear, for the love of God 
tell me what’s keeping you frae your rest ? ” 

The spectre moved slowly backwards while she continued to hold 
out the book, and his eyes were fixed anxiously upon her face. 

** You couldna keep the promise, Tom, dear,” she faltered, tremb- 
ling with agitation. ‘I wish you could get to your rest! I release 
you frae your troth.” 

As she said the words a smile seemed to brighten Tom’s face, and 
while she gazed upon him, the appearance gradually faded, and was 
seen no more. But Mary drooped and pined, and died within the 
year. There came a day in bleak November, when the Tamney 
women meeting one another, asked, ‘“‘Have you heard that Mrs. 
McGarvey’s Mary has just got to her rest ?” 

“Ay, neighbour: God send she has made a gude change the day!” 
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*T WANT TO HAVE A LITTLE TALK WITH YOU BEFORE YOU GO OUT, PHILTP,” saAID LADY CLEEVE. 








